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Necessity for Critical Evaluation and Appraisal 


[EDITORIAL | 


Evaluation of the educational 
program of an institution in terms 
of its stated purposes should be a 
continuing process. It should in- 
clude every aspect of instruction 
and should provide a basis for the 
constant revision of the curriculum. 
In addition to the continuous proc- 
ess of evaluation in the individual 
institution there should be from 
time to time an appraisal of the 
work of a group of institutions of 
similar type in order that experi- 
ences with respect to their common 
problems may be made available 
to all and may suggest possible 
solutions to these problems. 

During recent years, when many 
educational institutions have been 
forced to devote much time and 
energy to the problem of survival, 
comparatively little consistent ef- 
fort has been made to evaluate the 
results of their work. Decreased 
financial support has resulted in 
the reduction of the number of 
faculty members and in lower sal- 
aries and heavier teaching loads for 
those who were retained. The sacri- 
fices required by teachers in many 
instances were far beyond what 
Should be levied on any profes- 
sional group. Such conditions are 
not conducive to a high morale or 
a vigorous educational program. 
The existence of such conditions 


during a period when educational 
institutions should be in position 
to increase the effectiveness of their 
impact upon the complex problems 
of society is both ironic and tragic. 

Apparently conditions are im- 
proving so far as the problem of 
Survival is concerned. Deficits are 
being reduced, teachers’ salaries 
are gradually being restored, and 
morale is improving. Aggressive 
attack on problems that call for im- 
proved educational service can no 
longer be deferred. The demand for 
critical evaluation and appraisal 
of educational endeavor is impera- 
tive. This is no less true of the jun- 
ior college than of other educational 
organizations. 

Heretofore appraisal of the work 
of the junior college has been al- 
most wholly in terms of ability to 
pursue work successfully in a higher 
institution. Important as this con- 
cept of the work may be, it is by no 
means adequate since junior col- 
leges quite generally lay claim to 
numerous social outcomes that lie 
outside the strictly preparatory as- 
pects of their program. 

From its inception the junior col- 
lege has been proposed as an insti- 
tution designed to achieve certain 
broad social ends of which prepa- 
ration for further scholarly pursuits 
is but a part. If the junior college 
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is to achieve these social ends it 
must develop curricula that are far 
more comprehensive than are those 
found in a great majority of junior 
colleges. To secure sufficient infor- 
mation upon which to develop such 
curricula calls for minute analysis 
and careful evaluation of the pres- 
ent junior college programs and of 
the social demands that may legiti- 
mately be made upon them. From 
these analyses the work of the jun- 
ior college as now organized can 
be appraised and the implications 
for curriculum revision can be 
drawn. 

This task could be greatly stimu- 
lated by a survey of this problem on 
a nation-wide basis. It is assumed 
that the American Youth Commis- 
sion will include various elements 
of it in its proposed investigation. 
It is not necessary, however, for any 
junior college to wait for the results 
of the findings of this or any similar 
organization. Each institution may 
profitably set about the task of ap- 
praising its own work in the light 
of the social objectives which it may 
reasonably be expected to achieve. 
Such activity on the part of the fac- 
ulty will form a necessary basis for 
curriculum revision that may be 
implied by its findings. 

In the light of present conditions 
as well as past developments it ap- 
pears that thoroughgoing appraisal 
such as is here suggested is a re- 
sponsibility which the junior col- 
leges cannot avoid. 

Doak S. CAMPBELL 





SACRAMENTO SALARY SCALE 


The Board of Education of Sac- 
ramento, California, has announced 
the adoption of a new salary scale 
for Sacramento Junior College. Be- 
ginning junior college instructors 
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will hereafter receive a basic salary 
of $1,884 which may be increased 
by annual increments of $108 to a 
maximum of $3,504 after seven- 
teen years of service. Instructors 
are required to hold at least Mas- 
ters’ degrees or equivalent degrees 
or higher degrees. In placing new 
teachers who have had experience, 
on this schedule, one step on the 
schedule starting from the mini- 
mum will be allowed for each two 
years of satisfactory experience 
offered, provided, however, that not 
more than five steps on the schedule 
shall be allowed for experience sub- 
mitted when entering. In order to 
advance on the salary schedule, 
teachers must have complied with 
specific conditions requiring addi- 
tional training during each period 
of approximately four years. 

The conditions referred to in the 
schedule are that six semester-units 
in the teaching field or the field of 
methods shall have been completed. 
When a condition is not met within 
four years, one annual increment 
will be deducted each year until 
the condition is met, whereupon 
one annual increment per year shall 
be restored until a training require- 
ment is again reached. Having 
reached the maximum salary, in 
order to retain it, the training con- 
dition must be met each four-year 
period or, at the beginning of the 
fifth year, the salary will be de- 
creased by one annual increment 
each year until the condition is met, 
whereupon one annual increment 
per year shall be restored until the 
maximum is again reached. Coun- 
selors and others with clearly de- 
fined additional responsibilities in 
the junior college will receive one 
additional annual increment above 
their scheduled salaries as teachers. 

















Education for the Consumer at Compton 


PAUL MARTIN* 


“Consumer education” is a new 
term, yet it has been used a suffi- 
cient length of time to become a part 
of pedagogical diction. It is newer 
than “adolescence,” newer than “‘so- 
cialized recitation,” newer than 
“1.Q.,” “ability grouping,” ‘“‘objec- 
tive testing,’ “social civic,” and I 
think it is newer than “integration.” 
Each of these expressions has occu- 
pied a focal point in educational 
thinking for a time, provoked much 
discussion, and eventually (we 
hope) found its rightful place in 
our schools. 


STEPS IN INITIATING THE PROCEDURE 


Retracing the steps in the proc- 
ess which led to the most recent 
change in curriculum at Compton 
Junior College, we find several fac- 
tors which worked together to mod- 
ify our thinking. We had for some 
time been vaguely aware of the 
rapidly changing complexion of 
American social, economic, and po- 
litical life; but not until social life 
showed definite signs of disintegra- 
tion, economic life maladjustment 
verging on general panic, and po- 
litical life had become increasingly 
corrupt did we entirely realize the 
need for a thoroughgoing revision 
of our curriculum. 

Aware of a general need, we found 
guidance from several courses, one 
of the most important being the re- 


* Assistant Principal, Compton Junior 
College, Compton, California. A paper 
read at the California Federation of Jun- 
ior Colleges, San Francisco, April 15, 1935. 


port of the Carnegie Foundation 
study of higher education in Cali- 
fornia. The recommendation that 
education be “not less intellectual 
but more social and adaptive,” that 
it “focus its attention more steadily 
on contemporaneous life with its 
oncoming problems,” and that it be 
‘“‘a continuous process, coterminous 
with life” gave direction to our 
thinking. 

Another source of guidance was 
the trend of educational thinking 
and experimentation, particularly of 
the two types being carried on at 
the University of Chicago and the 
general college of the University 
of Minnesota. The willingness of 
these institutions to ignore old sub- 
ject-matter boundaries, to set up 
new principles, new objectives, and 
new courses was encouraging. 

Catalogues as a general rule are 
not very inspiring affairs but from 
the catalogue of the general college 
of the University of Minnesota we 
received genuine inspiration, and so 
must students who choose a course 
of study from such a bulletin. I 
assure you that if some evening you 
read this little bulletin from cover 
to cover you will receive from it 
much inspiration and food for 
thought. I give one typical course 
description by way of illustration. 


Propaganda Campaigns. — Great 
campaigns to sway public opinion are 
launched on a united front using all 
agencies in times of disaster, in times 
of war. Others are built up to sway 
mass opinion for religious purposes 
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and in politics. These crusades are 
variously centered. It is the purpose 
of this third quarter to discover their 
organization and effect, to analyze the 
various agencies participating. Press 
agency and its propaganda will have 
an important place in the course. 
Types of propaganda technique in war 
and peace time will be observed to 
reveal how groups in society contrive 
to obtain certain objectives and how 
they manipulate to fix or change atti- 
tudes and opinions. The following 
questions will be discussed: Does ad- 
vertising in the press and over the 
radio result in social change? How 
does it affect per capita production 
and consumption? Standards of liv- 
ing? Social values? Public taste? Do 
people read editorials? Does the news- 
paper really exercise leadership? 
Should a newspaper conduct crusades 
and campaigns? How partisan is the 
present-day newspaper? The radio? 
The motion pictures? Certain maga- 
zines? Is a publicly owned newspaper 
or other propaganda agency possible 
or desirable? An endowed one? Are 
newspaper changes imposed by so- 
called great editors? What imprint 
have such significant figures as Gree- 
ley, Bennett, Pulitzer, Hearst, and 
Scripps left on journalism? Are there 
now any men of this stature who 
mould and stamp national or group 
thought in any of the opinion-forming 
fields? 


Contrast with this the following 
prosaic description from the cata- 
logue of another college so typical 
of college catalogues generally: 
Principles of Economics.—A study 
of the forces governing modern eco- 
nomic society. Laws of production 
and consumption of wealth; money, 
banking, and the price level. 


Our study was given further di- 
rection by such books as Gruening’s 
exposé of utility organizations in 
his The Public Pays, Kallet’s ex- 
posé of the food and drug racket 


in 100,000,000 Guinea Pigs, Rorty’s 
point of view on advertising and 
publicity in Our Master’s Voice, and 
Selde’s presentation of the causes 
of war in Iron, Blood, and Profits. 

The chairmen of the various cur- 
ricular groups met to work out to- 
gether a guiding philosophy and a 
new set of objectives. We tried to 
put transfer and degree require- 
ments in the background, to for- 
get for the time the requirements 
for various professions and occupa- 
tions and to focus on the needs of 
every young man and woman for 
living in the world today. 

We started out by analyzing the 
business of living. We listed the 
things people do, education or no 
education. Our list included such 
things as buying and consuming 
food, renting or buying shelter, 
reading newspapers and magazines, 
going to the movies, listening to the 
radio, voting, working, driving a 
car, sleeping—in short, those things, 
including earning a living, which 
go to make up our daily life. We 
found, on analyzing the things we 
do, that in many of our courses we 
might effect changes which would 
make for more successful living. 
We found, too, that some very 
fundamental aspects of living which 
might be vastly improved by proper 
education were being almost en- 
tirely neglected. One of these was 
education for intelligent consump- 
tion. 

We became more completely 
aware of the fact that our emphasis 
in education has in years past been 
on production—on making money, 
and that it had seldom occurred 
to educators that people put in more 
time spending money than they do 
in making it. Indeed, assuming a 
thirty-hour week, a man spends less 
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Education for the Consumer at Compton 


than 20 per cent of his time pro- 
ductively, while more than 80 per 
cent of his time is spent in con- 
sumption of food, clothing, and en- 
tertainment. Even as he sleeps he 
consumes Shelter, insurance, pil- 
lows, mattresses, and alarm clocks! 


GENERAL PROCEDURE 


We revised the course of study 
in certain subjects in home eco- 
nomics for greater emphasis on the 
buying of foods, drugs, textiles, and 
household equipment, and the bud- 
geting of a family income. We in- 
troduced more material from the 
standpoint of the purchaser of auto- 
mobiles, radios, and household 
equipment in the mechanic arts. 
We realigned traditional courses in 
economics, science, and social sci- 
ence wherever possible to this end. 

Two new science courses were 
developed: A survey course in the 
biological sciences and another in 
the physical sciences. In_ these 
courses, placed in the eleventh and 
twelfth school years, more empha- 
sis was placed on demonstration 
than on laboratory work. Although 
offered for the principal purpose 
of giving students a general view 
of the physical and biological uni- 
verse in which they live, the intro- 
duction of these studies made pos- 
sible the inclusion of much material 
previously neglected in the tradi- 
tional science courses for the en- 
lightenment of the consumer. 

A new course was offered in 
publicity and public relations in 
which students engaged in actual 
laboratory practice and studied pub- 
licity from the standpoint of both 
the producer and the consumer of 
publicity and publicity methods. A 
new emphasis on publicity and 
propaganda methods in the shaping 
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of political thought and action was 
introduced into a course in Ameri- 
can Political Institutions because 
of a conviction that consumers of 
newspapers, magazines, movies, and 
radio programs needed such in- 
struction. 

A new course was offered in 
fine arts to educate our young people 
in more intelligent and discrimi- 
nating taste in the consumption 
of modern entertainment—commer- 
cialized or uncommercialized. This 
course, intended for students who 
may not have time for separate 
courses in each of the fine arts, 
is offered by a group of teachers 
who are qualified to instruct stu- 
dents in the appreciation of art, 
drama, music, motion pictures, and 
radio. 

We offered also a course in con- 
sumer education as_ such, and 
opened the course to students from 
years eleven to fourteen, inclusive. 
We called the course “Applied Eco- 
nomics,” and offered it five days a 
week as a year course. 

Part of the course was given over 
to the consideration of general busi- 
ness principles, but the major em- 
phasis was placed on consumer edu- 
cation. The textbook, finally se- 
lected because it devoted more space 
to the problems of the consumer 
than other texts, is inadequate, par- 
ticularly for students in the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years, and 
has been used more as a point of 
departure than as a basic text. It 
has been supplemented by collateral 
reading graduated according to the 
level of the student, by lecture, and 
by individual project. 


DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 


The first difficulty encountered 
was that of re-orienting teachers. 
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It is not difficult for teachers to see 
the problems, or possibly to see the 
need for the addition of another 
block of work or a new course. But 
it is difficult for them to see that 
the need requires more than the 
arbitrary addition of a block of 
work or a course to the curriculum. 
It is a common failing of teachers 
to see an additional course as the 
solution to most of our problems. 
It is difficult to get teachers to see 
that they may need to change their 
whole approach, their point of view, 
their objectives, and even their edu- 
cational philosophy. 

Once teachers are aware of the 
problem and its scope, it is difficult 
for them to adapt their methods. 
Their pattern of teaching tends to 
conform with the pattern in which 
they were taught. The majority of 
California junior colleges offer two 
types of courses, diploma (comple- 
tion) and certificate (transfer or 
preparatory). In most junior col- 
leges the majority of courses are 
of the certificate variety and these 
are generally introductory or first 
courses in the various fields. These 
are taught after the pattern of the 
corresponding courses in the univer- 
sity because in the first place it is 
expected that certificate courses will 
parallel the lower division courses 
of the state university, and because 
in the second place the teachers are 
products of the university. 

The chemistry teacher learns his 
chemistry in a laboratory where 
men are being trained to become 
laboratory technicians, chemical en- 
gineers, and research chemists. The 
art teacher studies in art schools 
bent on producing artists, and music 
teachers are taught from the stand- 
point of producing musicians. The 
commerce teacher studies business 


in schools whose principal objective 
it is to prepare men and women for 
productive effort in the fields of 
finance, trade, and transportation. 
It is not surprising then, that if 
the point of view of their teachers, 
their colleagues, and their teaching 
materials was primarily that of the 
use of the subject in productive 
effort, that they should find con- 
siderable difficulty in presenting 
their own courses from quite a dif- 
ferent point of view. 

Although teachers are often aware 
of the fact that few of the students 
in their introductory courses are 
going to take advanced courses in 
the same field, and even fewer are 
going to specialize in the subject 
for the purpose of making a living, 
the organization of college curricula 
make it difficult for them to do any- 
thing else but teach in this manner, 

For example, almost all students 
taking certificate courses take for- 
eign language or science. In a year 
course in language, students could 
be taught to read a foreign language 
with a fair degree of ease, but in- 
stead are taught the fundamentals 
necessary for advanced work which 
the majority never take. The prime 
function of a first course in physics 
is to prepare students for the second 
course in physics, in spite of the 
fact that three-fourths of them 
never take the second course. Yet 
the junior college teacher is more 
or less helpless to modify his 
methods because he is judged to a 
considerable degree by the founda- 
tion he has given students for ad- 
vanced work. If this seems to be 
no great problem, consider the 
plight of the teacher who would 
teach his students to read French 
and who failed to instruct them 
in rules and grammatical construc- 
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Education for the Consumer at Compton 


tions which are presumed to have 
been mastered by those who con- 
tinue on in the next course in the 
university. 

A second difficulty presents al- 
most as many problems as the first. 
It is the difficulty of re-orienting 
students. It has been said that the 
trying years of the depression have 
remolded the attitudes of the Ameri- 
can people and altered their sense 
of values. This is undoubtedly true; 
but it is also true that the experi- 
ence has intensified the desire for 
higher education with a view to in- 
creasing potential income and ac- 
quiring an initial advantage in the 
competition for jobs. Employers 
have taken the opportunity to raise 
the standards for their employees 
and overcrowded professions have 
sought to thin the ranks of the new- 
comers by setting up higher hurdles. 
Our young people are not any too 
oplimistic about the future; and 
large numbers are continuing in 
college not because they want a 
college education, but because they 
look upon a college education as an 
aid to getting a job. If they thought 
a good deal a few years ago about 
the cash value of an education (and 
we have ourselves to blame for that) 
certainly that idea, whether correct 
or not, has become intensified in 
the last few years. 

The student asks: “How can I 
make the most money?” “How can 
I assure myself of getting a job?” 
“How soon can I earn enough so 
that I can get married?” “In what 
field is there the least overcrowding, 
and where will I find the greatest 
opportunity?” “Is this course prac- 
tical—will it help me to find a job, 
hold a job, and obtain financial se- 
curity?” If the depression has 
taught him nothing else it has fixed 
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firmly in his mind the necessity of 
learning how to earn a living. He 
rarely is troubled with the problem 
of how to spend money when and if 
he gets it. 

The average man will welcome 
any suggestion you may have for 
increasing his income but will prob- 
ably resent any suggestion that he 
needs assistance in the use he makes 
of what he already has. If you 
would convince yourself of this, 
try telling your neighbor how to buy 
a car or your wife how to budget 
her grocery allowance. Likewise the 
student generally has not felt need 
for instruction for consumption and 
tends to resent the implication that 
he needs such instruction. 

It was for this reason that we did 
not present our course as consumer 
education by that title. It was also 
one of the factors which led to the 
conclusion that instruction in the 
problems of the consumer should be 
included as a part of many exist- 
ing courses. It is noteworthy that 
although students do not have a 
felt need for such instruction, they 
show a surprising interest in the 
problems when they are presented. 

A third difficulty is the lack of 
good textbooks and teaching ma- 
terial. There is hardly an economics 
text in a carload which even touches 
on the problems of the consumer. 
Supplementary materials are hard 
to find, for much good material is 
not in suitable form for use by stu- 
dents, and that which is available is 
often of such a biased nature that 
it is unsuitable for use. This is 
particularly true of many attractive 
bulletins issued by manufacturers 
for advertising purposes, and ar- 
ticles in magazines whose chief sup- 
port comes from advertisers. This 
lack of materials throws the major 
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burden on the instructor who often 
is not sufficiently acquainted with 
the real problems and their solu- 
tions, and also necessitates too great 
reliance on the lecture method. 

A fourth difficulty is almost too 
obvious to mention in these days 
when a schoolman dare not lift 
an eyebrow when confronting his 
electric light bill for fear of criticism 
for his “red” leanings. From self- 
protection the teacher of consumer 
problems feels the necessity for 
great caution, leaves much which 
should be said, unsaid, and leaves 
much to the student’s imagination. 
The present attacks on education 
have caused most educators to as- 
sume the defensive teaching tech- 
nique of presenting the differing 
viewpoints to students and allowing 
them to draw their own conclu- 
sions—and then hoping they will 
think things through and come to 
the right conclusions. The teacher 
does not hesitate to tell his students 
that six times six equals thirty-six, 
nor does he give them the raw mate- 
rials for reaching such a conclusion 
and hope that they will reach the 
proper conclusion. He does hesitate 
to explain that one tube of tooth- 
paste “A” contains enough poison 
to kill a man, or that the electric 
rates of corporation “B” are too 
high because the stock is watered, 
or that newspaper “C” may not be 
relied upon because its principal 
stockholder, Mr. Jones, derives his 
income from such and such sources, 
has his money invested in such and 
such enterprises, and for those 
reasons wishes to influence public 
opinion for his own personal gain. 

There have been so many new 
developments in education in the 
last few years that most educators 
have been growing more skeptical of 


each new development. It is logical 
to ask if the growing emphasis on 
consumer education is in response to 
a real need or whether it is another 
passing fancy—one of those “fads 
and frills” for which we have had so 
much criticism during the depres- 
sion years. 

Not many years ago this was pri- 
marily an agricultural nation with a 
frontier. The family was an eco- 
nomic unit which produced the food, 
clothing, shelter, and entertainment 
it consumed. Today one member 
of the family enters a specialized 
phase of production. Perhaps his 
whole productive time is spent put- 
ting one bolt on each car as it travels 
past him on the assembly line. The 
pay for this service is transferred 
in turn to various other individuals 
in return for the necessities and 
luxuries of life. 

We no longer construct our own 
cabin; we buy it ready-made. We do 
not make our own clothing; we 
buy it in standard sizes in depart- 
ment stores. We do not raise our 
own food supply; we buy it ready- 
cooked in tin cans, and we buy our 
bread sliced. We do not assume 
our own risks; we buy protection 
in the form of insurance policies 
and taxes. We do not even amuse 
ourselves, but buy our entertain- 
ment from the radio dealer, the 
radio advertiser, and the theater. 

It seems apparent, therefore, that 
the growing complexity of economic 
life, the present economic malad- 
justment, and the current trend in 
education to prepare young people 
for living in the world today points 
to a need for consumer education, 
whether it be in the form of a special 


course or courses in consumer edu- | 


cation as such or in a changed view- 
point in our curriculum as a whole. 
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Personnel Work at Ironwood Junior College 


HUBERT BONNER* 


A fallacy underlying our system 
of education is the belief that a 
trained intellect is a_ sufficient 
guarantee of success in one’s cho- 
sen work and of happiness in one’s 
daily living. Accordingly, our 
schools and colleges have made the 
development of the intellect their 
chief aim. They have overempha- 
sized the acquisition of knowledge 
and the development of intellectual 
skill. They have neglected an aspect 
of the general educative process 
whose value our more progressive 
educators have correctly discerned 
—the development of a healthy per- 
sonality. 

During recent years, however, a 
new attitude has been developing, 
thanks to the valuable work of 
psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
mental hygienists. This attitude 
emphasizes the importance of a 
balanced or integrated personality 
as a requisite for happy and success- 
ful living. In answer to this demand 
for personality development, per- 
sonnel departments have been es- 
tablished in many of our better 
schools and colleges. The work of 
these departments goes hand in 


* Director of Personnel and Instructor 
in Psychology, Ironwood Junior College, 
Ironwood, Michigan. 


1Arthur E. Erickson, Superintendent 
of Schools in Ironwood, has long felt the 
need for personnel work in the Ironwood 
Junior College. It is to his farsightedness 
that the present personnel department 
Owes its existence, and to his faith in its 
possibilities that it is today a vigorous 
and going concern. 


hand with the training of the in- 
tellect. 

The administration of the Iron- 
wood schools, sensing this new 
trend in education, established a 
personnel department in the Iron- 
wood Junior College, in September 
1934.1 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


Inasmuch as clarity regarding 
the nature of personnel work is 
still wanting, it is important to state 
the underlying philosophy of per- 
sonnel work in the Ironwood Junior 
College. 

In the first place, personnel work 
is scientific. There is no magic at- 
tached to this word, and the natural 
scientists have no monopoly on its 
virtues. Stripped of its half-mysti- 
cal, half-superstitious aura, it means 
simply the use of an objective, un- 
biased attitude, and the firm deter- 
mination to assign a natural cause 
to every effect. With respect to per- 
sonnel work it means that in the 
study of individuals and their prob- 
lems we proceed _ systematically, 
using such psychological knowledge 
as may be available, avoiding 
hunches, snap judgments, and per- 
sonal prejudices. Personnel work 
thus requires a careful psychologi- 
cal analysis or study of the in- 
dividual. 

In the second place, personnel 
work is at bottom a_ philosophy 
of guidance. As a philosophy it is 
saved from the fate of that com- 
partmentalism and narrow regi- 
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mentation which characterize the 
overzealous technician. As Wood 
and Beers have penetratingly put it: 


To an unthinkable degree guidance 
experts are so exclusively absorbed in 
the technical minutiae of their craft, 
in the refinement of tests, in the nice- 
ties of statistical analysis, in the fly- 
by-year interviews forced by circum- 
stances, that they have ignored the 
fact that guidance lies at the very tap- 
root of education, that perspective 
must be developed in the administra- 
tors and curriculum makers who dom- 
inate our schools, that guidance is a 
philosophy, not a dull book-keeping.? 


Again, personnel work is a study 
of individual differences. It em- 
phasizes the great importance of the 
fact that the understanding, the 
education, and the guidance of col- 
lege students are essentially in- 
dividual problems. In this emphasis 
of the individual we are merely 
recognizing the stubborn fact that 
it is at once dangerous and foolish 
to prescribe a definite pattern, a 
particular groove, into which every 
individual must somehow fit. 

Furthermore, personnel work 
does not mean, as some mistakenly 
believe, an autocratic control and 
direction of students’ activities. 
Rather, it is an attempt to allow 
each student, through self-under- 
standing, to reach a level of self- 
guidance through which he may 
enjoy the very freedom which he 
covets and eagerly seeks. Neither 
is it, on the other hand, a meek 
surrender to the foolish demands, 
the laziness, and the incompetence 
of irresponsible students. The aim 
is to help each student to grow 
into wholesome maturity by ena- 
bling him to understand himself, 


2 Occupations (April 1934), XII, 9. 


his world, and his relation to that 
world. 

Another characteristic of person- 
nel work is that its method is thera- 
peutic. In contrast to the traditional 
punitive method of treating scho- 
lastic and disciplinary problems, we 
use the method of the mental hy- 
gienist. When a case of unaccept- 
able conduct comes to his attention, 
the personnel officer seeks to dis- 
cover the underlying cause and tries 
to have it removed, if that is pos- 
sible. He is clearly aware that the 
administering of punishment is a 
treatment, not of the difficulty, but 
of its symptoms. 

The foregoing principles of per- 
sonnel work all pertain to the life 
and personality of the student. 
There is yet another principle un- 
derlying the whole scheme. It must 
also carry on surveys, studies, and 
experiments on such vital problems 
as affect the student, the teacher, 
and the institution. Personnel re- 
search goes hand in hand with per- 
sonnel service and cannot be di- 
vorced from the latter; for, on 
the one hand, material discovered 
through research will throw further 
light upon the college personnel; 
and, on the other, it will in time 
test the validity of the philosophy 
and psychology underlying the edu- 
cational system. 


GENERAL ORGANIZATION 


The work of the personnel depart- 
ment is centered in the personnel 
Office. This is the co-ordinating 
center for all problems pertaining 
to the college life and personality 
of the student. It is under the di- 
rection of a director of personnel. 
Here records regarding individual 
students are filed. It is also the 
place in which all confidential in- 
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Personnel Work at Ironwood Junior College 


terviews with and counseling of 
students are carried on. 

In concrete practice the work be- 
gins during the registration period 
at the beginning of the college year. 
We look upon the Freshman Week 
as a period of orientation, of getting 
the incoming freshman adjusted to 
the institution by giving him a work- 
ing knowledge of the aims and pur- 
poses of college. More specifically, 
an elucidation is made of college 
life—its joys, privileges, and obliga- 
tions. Practical instructions in 
methods of studying, note-taking, 
and the use of the library are given. 
On the basis of the student’s prepa- 
ration and interest, he is given care- 
ful counseling regarding his course 
of study. This is later supplemented 
by data concerning the individual 
obtained from tests of vocational 
interests, personality inventories, 
scholastic achievements, and reports 
from faculty advisers or other coun- 
seling agencies. The counseling and 
guidance does not, however, termi- 
nate here. On the contrary, it con- 
tinues throughout the’ student’s 
career in junior college, and forms 
an integral part of his college life. 


FOUR ASPECTS 


Since personnel service is very 
time-consuming and, as far as the 
individual student is concerned, the 
more practically useful, it warrants 
afuller description. It may be con- 
sidered under four headings—en- 
couraging a maximum of achieve- 
ment on the part of every student, 
discovering students who are in 
danger of failing, giving educational 
guidance to failing students, and 
diagnosing and treating “problem 
cases.” 

To bring about a maximum of 
achievement on the part of a stu- 
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dent is, admittedly, an exceedingly 
difficult, though not impossible, 
task. There is a multitude of reasons 
why students of intelligence and 
ability frequently fall short of their 
potentialities. It is not the place 
to discuss them at length here. There 
is one cause, however, which oc- 
curs disconcertingly often; namely, 
the use of poor or faulty methods 
of studying. A surprisingly large 
number of college students have 
little or no idea how to study effec- 
tively. When this cause is discovered 
the student is given the necessary 
instruction in the art of studying. 

As important as the motivation 
toward maximum achievement is 
the work of discovering probable 
failures. While not enough reliable 
data are yet available regarding the 
success of our efforts, we do possess 
considerable evidence to show that 
not an inconsiderable number of 
students were saved from failure be- 
cause of the efforts of the personnel 
department. 

Several practices have contributed 
to the success of this phase of our 
work. In the first place, tentative 
grades for all students are sub- 
mitted to the personnel office at the 
end of the first six-week period 
each semester. Students are in- 
formed of their grades for their 
own guidance. Every student re- 
ceiving the grade D (passed with- 
out points) or F (not passed) is re- 
quired to report to the director of 
personnel for a conference regard- 
ing his scholarship. In this con- 
ference an attempt is made to dis- 
cover the probable causes, direct or 
contributory, for the poor or failing 
work. It may be due to a number 
of causes—faulty methods of study, 
indifference, laziness, lack of neces- 
sary background or ability, unsatis- 
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factory teacher- student relation- 
ship, timidity, fear, or other minor 
maladjustments. When the cause 
is discovered it is carefully ex- 
plained to the student and, with his 
co-operation, efforts are made to 
mitigate, remove, or overcome it. 

At mid-semester, grades are again 
submitted, this time more indica- 
tive of tine possible final achieve- 
ment. Most of the time is now de- 
voted to those who have failed in 
one or more subjects. The same 
procedure is used as before except 
that the seriousness of the grades 
is now emphasized. Moreover, the 
director now also has written re- 
ports from the instructor whose 
course the student failed, with 
reasons for the failure, and reports 
from the student’s faculty adviser. 
The student is given one or more 
conferences which frequently un- 
earth interesting and important fac- 
tors hitherto unknown. 

We come now to a phase of the 
personnel service which is unques- 
tionably the most difficult to dis- 
charge effectively; in which dis- 
appointments and failures’ are 
more readily encountered; but 
which is, for the present writer, 
the most interesting and gratifying, 
and one pregnant with possibilities. 
It may be designated by that much- 
abused term, “problem cases.” Here 
we find those individuals who are 
handicapped by the great variety 
of maladjustments well known to 
the psychologist and the educator. 
Here are the emotionally unstable, 
the neurotic, the people with “in- 
feriority complexes,” the victims of 
a multitude of vague fears, the 
frustrated and defeated, the incor- 
rigible—in short, all the victims 
of inner disharmony, conflicting 
drives, and thwarted impulses. 


While as many sources as pos- 
sible are relied upon for the dis- 
covery of maladjusted students, 
chief reliance is placed on reports 
from instructors and on the results 
of Bernreuter’s Personality Inven- 
tory. In the writer’s judgment this 
test is the most satisfactory from 
the standpoints of validity, relia- 
bility and practical utility. If aq 
student has a high score for neurotic 
tendency and has, in_ addition, 
scores indicating serious introver- 
sion and timidity, one or more con- 
ferences are arranged for. During 
the conferences attempts are made 
to discover the underlying cause, 
or causes, of the particular traits. 
While this is not always an easy 
matter, with tact and patience grati- 
fying results usually follow. An 
example will illustrate. 

Miss I., a freshman of good intelli- 
gence, was reported by one of her 
instructors for extreme _ shyness 
and “nervousness.” Her scholarship, 
though satisfactory, could be much 
better. Her difficulties were care- 
fully studied, the results of several 
conferences were analyzed, and 
remedies were suggested. It ap- 
peared that she belittled herself 
mercilessly. She considered her- 
self “dumb” and unattractive. She 
was afraid to associate with other 
students, particularly boys. She 
claimed that she experienced mo- 
ments of complete mental confusion 
during recitations. She worried ex- 
cessively while trying to sleep and 
was depressed on waking in the 
mornings. She also daydreamed ex- 
cessively. These are well-known 
symptoms of maladjustment and 
their causes were not very difficult 
to discover. At the present writing, 
six months later, the girl is greatly 
improved. She has lost much of her 
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Personnel Work at Ironwood Junior College 


former fear and timidity, and her 
scholarship has improved. Marked, 
especially, is her greater sociability. 
Reports from her instructors and 
from her adviser fully testify to her 
great improvement. Her chances 
of growing into a wholesome, well- 
integrated person are very favorable. 


TEST CONSTRUCTION 


The fundamental purpose of per- 
sonnel research work is the develop- 
ment and improvement of such 
educational practices as need it, 
through systematic study and in- 
vestigation. The problems for in- 
vestigation are, obviously, multi- 
tudinous. Choice of a problem, or 
problems, is, accordingly, deter- 
mined largely by need and practical 
expediency. There is little, as yet, to 
be said concerning these problems 
outside a bare statement of the work 
undertaken during the past school 
year. 

We have been working on two 
projects: namely, the construction 
of comprehensive examinations of 
the objective type, and of syllabi in 
the various courses in the college 
curriculum. 

This is not the place to discuss 
the relative merits of the essay and 
the objective types of examination. 
We have merely gone ahead on the 
assumption, amply verified by nu- 
merous studies and investigations 
in the field of testing, that the es- 
say type of examination is in many 
respects unsatisfactory, and that 
the objective type is for many pur- 
poses superior. 

At the end of every six weeks 
every instructor submits a list of 
from seventy-five to a hundred ob- 
jective questions of the multiple 
choice, completion, matching, or 
other variety to the personnel de- 
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partment. These are carefully 
studied from the standpoint of their 
psychological fitness — clarity, ef- 
fectiveness, challenge to thinking, 
organization and_ discrimination, 
range of material, and the like. Such 
questions as fail to meet the require- 
ments are eliminated. By the end 
of each semester enough questions 
remain in each subject to form an 
examination that will be at once 
comprehensive, economical of time 
and energy, and objective in its re- 
sults. 

The construction of syllabi, al- 
though under the general direction 
of the personnel department, is 
largely the work of each individual 
instructor. The completion and 
final use of these syllabi in the vari- 
ous courses will unquestionably 
raise the level both of the instruc- 
tion and the learning in the Iron- 
wood Junior College. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
the personnel work carried on in the 
Ironwood Junior College is not a 
mere makeshift, but an instrument 
for gaining greater unification in 
the work of the college, an integral 
part of the college as an educational 
institution. 





POSTGRADUATE INCREASES 


Statistics recently compiled by 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion show an increase in the post- 
graduate enrollment in the second- 
ary schools of the country between 
1931-32 and 1933-34 of no less 
than 70 per cent as compared with 
an increase of less than 7% per 
cent in the enrollment of the regu- 
lar four years of the secondary 
schools. The junior college implica- 
tions of the sharp increase from 
30,000 to 51,000 postgraduate stu- 
dents in only two years are obvious. 

















The Junior College Yearbook as an Asset 


BYRON E. ELLIS* 


The yearbook is an outgrowth of 
college spirit. Whatever educational 
advantages are incident to the pub- 
lication of such a volume, the initial 
impetus for its production comes 
from those students who wish to 
capture and retain the glamorous, 
abundant life which is theirs in 
college. Utilitarian advantages are 
legion; but human, sentimental 
values are primary. 

To the uninitiated, the produc- 
tion of a yearbook of collegiate cali- 
ber presents a problem at once be- 
wildering and baffling. Some have 
considered the problem to be one of 
organization primarily, while oth- 
ers are more distraught by the tech- 
nical aspects of their tasks. Inas- 
much as the production of college 
annuals increased 240 per cent in 
the United States during the brief 
period between 1922 and 1929, it 
would seem that both the organiza- 
tion necessary to produce the col- 
lege annual and the _ technical 
knowledge accompanying the pro- 
duction of the book should merit 
an adequate investigation. This 
phenomenal growth has been re- 
flected in the secondary schools, as 
well, and is not peculiar to univer- 
sities and colleges. It is estimated 
from publishers’ reports that over 
two million copies of yearbooks 
were printed in the United States in 
1932. 


* Instructor in Journalism, Los Angeles 
Junior College, Los Angeles, California; 
faculty adviser for the Junior Campus, 
yearbook of the Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, 1931-34. 


When one considers the highly 
technical and difficult administra- 
tive problems encountered in the 
production and financing of a col- 
lege annual, and reflects upon the 
general absence of training in most 
junior colleges to meet these prob- 
lems, the miracle performed each 
year by adviser and staff becomes 
apparent. The publication of a 
book, especially so diversified a 
book as an annual, demands knowl- 
edge, skills, and abilities which the 
college has made no serious attempt 
to develop. If the yearbook is to 
function in its capacity as a student 
activity of definite educational pos- 
sibilities, then the _ institution 
should provide for developing in its 
students the necessary knowledge, 
skills, and abilities to cope ade- 
quately with the situation. If this 
cannot be done, the annual should 
be eliminated. 


STRICTLY AMATEUR STANDING 


Athletics, drama, forensics, mu- 
sic, and so forth, found necessary 
the employment of trained special- 
ists to direct students in their ac- 
tivities and to utilize a well-organ- 
ized body of information in the 
work which they carry on. The 
yearbook, as a student activity, is 
practically the only hundred-per- 
cent amateur left in the field. If, 
for the efficiency and development 
of the individual, college adminis- 
trators have felt the necessity of 
organizing and intelligently direct- 
ing these other activities, why not 
the college annual? Would any 
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other activity permit the trial-and- 
error methods used on the year- 
pook? Perhaps some have felt that 
jit was more modest to go it blind. 
But it is not conceivable that such 
is the case. Evidence points to the 
fact that this body of material rela- 
tive to the production of the year- 
book has never been adequately 
organized and that faculfy mem- 
bers who are trained in this specific 
field are far too few. 


SAVES MONEY FOR STUDENT BODY 


The most potent criticism di- 
rected at the college yearbook is the 
one which hinges upon financial 
considerations. It is not generally 
known that as high as 25 per cent 
of the cost of a school yearbook is 
not a production cost; rather, it is 
a service charge levied by the 
printer, engraver, and bookbinder 
because the staff does not know its 
job and these professional yearbook 
producers know that they are going 
to have to do a great deal of the 
work which an intelligent staff 
should do. A _ perfect paradox is 
now evident. Although the junior 
college annual is practically the 
only amateur in the field of student 
activity, it is in reality highly pro- 
fessional because of the technical, 
professional assistance that it re- 
quires from outside the college. 
When the real work of producing 
the annual comes from within the 
institution, not outside, the year- 
book will begin to assume its true 
position in the educational scheme. 


USEFUL IN COMPETITION 


Any annual staff receives a great 
deal of stimulus from placing its 
book in national as well as state 
competition. Would any institution 
send its football team into inter- 
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collegiate competition without first 
coaching it thoroughly in the fun- 
damentals of football? Would any 
college select a man to coach foot- 
ball who had never had any specific 
training in the sport? Just because 
the boys like to gambol on the 
greensward and are nice, popular 
fellows with good dispositions, will- 
ing to work hours after school in 
aimless practice, is not sufficient 
justification for making “the var- 
sity.””. The same situation applies 
to the production of the college 
yearbook. If there were no institu- 
tions in the country that had spe- 
cially trained advisers and intelli- 
gent staffs, the problem would be 
simpler; competition would be on 
the same low plane. The members 
of the college annual staff should 
at least know upon what points a 
yearbook is judged and should avail 
themselves of the information to 
plan an effective book, giving these 
technical points due consideration. 
If one intends to play the game, one 
Should know the rules. 


EARLY COLLEGE YEARBOOKS 


The college annual, in any sem- 
blance of its modern self, was born 
about 1880. True, as early as 1806, 
Yale had a booklet entitled Profiles 
of Part of the Class Graduated at 
Yale College, September, 1806, but 
these early attempts were simply 
methods of producing the old pho- 
tograph album. In 1874, at the 
University of California, the year- 
book, The Blue and Gold, appeared 
as the work of the junior class. This 
book contained information about 
athletics, music, societies, and 
clubs. In many ways it was frankly 
an imitation of the yearly school 
albums in Eastern colleges, but it 
made a distinct effort to publicize 
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the university and show a compre- 
hensive picture of the school and 
its workings. Another significant 
item to be noted is the fact that 
this issue of The Blue and Gold 
appeared as the work of the junior 
class. At Amherst, things took a 
little different turn. The Olio, now 
the official title of the school year- 
book, began as a newspaper and 
two years later grew into a pam- 
phlet of thirty-two pages. This un- 
pretentious beginning was made in 
1857 and by 1869 a description of 
each class was included. 


RECENT GROWTH OF THE ANNUAL 


The yearbook, originally pub- 
lished by only a few of the older 
institutions, has enjoyed a phenom- 
enal growth. William K. Schilling 
explains this growth as follows: 


The rapid growth of the college an- 
nual, whether considered from the ex- 
pansion and progress in the book it- 
self or from the standpoint of the in- 
creased number of volumes published, 
could not have been possible, however, 
had it not been for the radical changes 
in publicity methods which came as 
an aftermath of the World War. An- 
nual editors, prior to this time, had 
almost always met with but little co- 
operation from college administrators 
and annuals were produced under the 
handicap of what almost universally 
amounted to semi-disapproval on the 
part of the faculty and dean. With the 
end of the World War came an un- 
precedented rush of young peopde to 
the halls of higher learning. New in- 
stitutions sprang into existence—the 
healthy competition which resulted 
from their popularity led school man- 
agements to adopt more progressive 
business policies, especially in the di- 
rection of publicizing themselves. Ath- 
letics came into their own—became 
the chief method of publicity. New 
sports were added in every college, 
offering a greater number of students 


a greater variety of sport activities. 
Great playing fields and mammoth sta- 
diums were rushed to completion, the 
best coaches obtained and champion- 
ship teams began to herald the merit 
of colleges and universities. Non-ath- 
letic activities, too, were pushed to the 
front. Glee clubs, dramatic societies, 
debating teams were sent on tours as 
goodwill emissaries, as symbols of 
progress and the institution’s attention 
to all-round development. Student 
scholastic rivalry had a corresponding 
exploitation, and took its place in the 
foreground of its revealing new spot- 
light of progress.1 


THE ERA OF SUPER-BOOKS 


College authorities quickly real- 
ized the value of this undergradu- 
ate publication as the most digni- 
fied, most effective, most monumen- 
tal of all mediums for showing the 
outsider, alumni, and parent the 
opportunities offered the student. 
The personal spirit of the book, the 
genuine appeal of its chronicles, 
the sincere portrayal of its various 
sections, embracing every phase of 
the institution, and its growing per- 
manency as a record were soon of- 
fered the college boards, who lent 
a new co-operation in the produc- 
tion of the yearbook. The year 1921 
marked the turning point in year- 
book building and production. In 
one of the Eastern colleges, the 1920 
book, the greatest produced in a 
long line of annuals that college had 
sponsored since 1893, cost about 
eight thousand dollars and had a 
circulation of approximately twelve 
hundred copies. In the same col- 
lege, the 1921 book was produced at 
a cost of nearly forty thousand dol- 
lars and reached a circulation of 


1William K. Schilling, Annual Affairs 
(Washington, D.C., ine College Annual 
Producers of the United States, 1930), 
pp. 22, 23. 
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nearly fifty-five hundred copies. 
This is but typical of the new 
growth. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE ANNUALS 


High-school annuals were first 
produced in imitation of similar 
publications in the colleges. Thus, 
yearbooks in schools of secondary 
level are of comparatively recent 
origin. The junior college could 
not well forego the production of 
a yearbook for the two institutions 
whose work it must unify both pro- 
duce it. Some junior colleges seized 
upon it as a convenient object to 
motivate English subjects in the 
curriculum, while others frankly 
procured copies of college annuals 
and strove to duplicate them in 
every way. 

So far as the junior college is 
concerned, yearbooks will persist 
long after they have been dropped 
in high school, if they ever are. 
There has been no appreciable loss 
in the senior college field and if one 
considers the number of volumes 
produced, there has been a tremen- 
dous gain during the past few years. 
The large high schools and practi- 
cally all the junior colleges will con- 
tinue to publish annuals, for there 
is no Other publication which takes 
its place. The newspaper can never 
hope to present the whole school 
program in its entirety. It can only 
Show a little at a time and the 
bird’s-eye view is never gained. 
There is some indication that new 
types may supersede those now in 
vogue, but the yearbook as a stu- 
dent publication is here to stay. 


PURPOSE OF THE YEARBOOK 


The main purpose of the year- 
book is to present the history of the 
college. Like the original annual, 
it is valuable for its memory value. 
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If one can answer the question, 
“Why do schools have annuals?” 
perhaps some light may be thrown 
upon the purpose of the book. Ac- 
cording to Miss Lane,? the follow- 
ing reasons are given by forty-one 
institutions for the publishing of 
an annual: 


To serve as a record of the senior 


er ee 15 
To serve as a record of the activi- 
thee OF Ge SOMOGE. . 6 ccc ccscess 13 
To give pupils training such as an- 
ee 8 
To take the place of exchanging 
I 6k 04s xnuwendecus 4 
To further school spirit.......... 3 
To line up with other schools..... 2 


VALUE AS AN ACTIVITY 


The fact that student activities 
are provided in the junior college 
presupposes the theory of education 
which avers that knowledge and 
practice must go together or true 
education has not taken place. 
Knowledge alone will never pre- 
pare one for life. Skill has never 
been divorced from knowledge in 
notable achievements. The perfect 
essay, the most beautiful painting, 
or the greatest eloquence was never 
produced by knowledge alone. If 
success is to be attained, knowledge 
and skill must be mixed in propor- 
tions which will produce the perfect 
blend. It is to produce this mixture, 
or blend, that most of the student 
activities have been established. 

When it is said that they are to 
be directed, guidance is meant, not 
domination. The whole value of 
the activity is seriously depleted if 
domination by the adviser is per- 
mitted. Students of junior college 


2 Martha Grace Lane, “A Study of the 
Educational Value of the High School An- 
nual” (unpublished Master’s thesis, Uni- 
versity of California, 1926), p. 42. 
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age are nearing adulthood — they 
must be allowed to use their own 
judgment. It is in the student ac- 
tivity field that they may try their 
OWN WINS. 


ADVERTISES THE COLLEGE 


The yearbook is of distinct value 
to the institution producing it be- 
cause it advertises the college. Wil- 
liam K. Schilling stresses the pub- 
licity which the annual gives in the 
following words: 

Originally conceived as a vanity of 
undergraduates for the convenience 
and permanent directory of a particu- 
lar class, the annual is now that and 
more. Its greatest importance is as a 
monument to the college itself, as a 
service to the Alma Mater rather than 
as merely a class book. Including, 
now, the myriad activities of the 
school’s educational, athletic, and so- 
cial lines, the annual of today pre- 
sents a vivid and true picture of the 
entire campus. No amount of direct 
advertising could present the facts 
about the institution as does this book 
of personalized testimonials—written 
with all the conviction that life on the 
campus is lived.? 

There are other ways in which 
the book proves to be of value to the 
institution as well. The yearbook 
develops college spirit and unifies 
the student body, serves as a refer- 
ence book for the faculty, is utilized 
as a directory of student affairs, 
shows the student both in and out 
of the classroom, serves as a direc- 
tory of athletic achievement, and 
gives a true cross-section of student 
life for parents. 

The annual has a very definite, 
special value for the class. It serves 
as a treasure house of college mem- 
ories, widens class acquaintance- 
ship, develops class spirit, and 


3 Schilling, op. cit., p. 13. 
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unites the class. There is a class 
reunion every day on annual pages 
and the yearbook always remains a 
class monument to the college. 

For the staff producing it, the an- 
nual has immense value. It serves 
to develop literary, artistic, and 
business talents. It offers the same 
chance for individual achievements 
as does athletics. It gives valuable 
contacts with the business world, 
and teaches leadership and organi- 
zation. 


TYPES OF YEARBOOKS 


There are three distinct types of 
annuals published in the United 
States. Which one of these types 
is utilized in the junior college de- 
pends largely upon the values which 
one wishes to receive. This does 
not mean that there is no over- 
lapping, but that each falls in one 
of the three classifications. Two of 
these types are classified upon a 
basis of material or function, while 
the third depends upon the limita- 
tion of material to one class, or 
group, in the college. These types 
might be enumerated as (1) liter- 
ary, (2) historical, and (3) class- 
book. 

Of the three types mentioned, it 
is quite certain that the old literary 
form, devoted largely to fiction, es- 
says, feature articles, and poetry, 
will soon be out of date. The school 
magazine is the place where stu- 
dents should express this type of 
creative ability. The expensive 
classbook type is not sufficiently 
universal in its appeal to warrant 
continuance. The historical type 
will continue to be dominant since 
here the activities of the school as 
a whole may be visualized. The 
yearbook will remain a _ pictorial 
publication. 























Success of Rochester Junior College Transfers 


Cc. S. 


Scientific methods of determining 
the educational “power” of a col- 
lege are still in the experimental 
stage. Who is able to pass final 
judgment upon whether a college 
is or is not successful? Studies have 
been made on class size, volumes in 
the library, teacher preparation, in- 
come and endowment, and many 
other phases of college work. Often 
such studies have been combined in 
an attempt to show the institu- 
tion comprehensively—certainly a 
highly desirable procedure. But be- 
cause a mill has all of its machinery 
of the latest model, its floors well 
swept, its employees dressed in 
white, and an improved ventilating 
system is not certain evidence that 
its product will be genuine. Turning 
the microscope upon the finished 
product is a better method. 

In the educational plant known as 
the junior college this examination 
of the product, for the students con- 
tinuing their formal education, is 
fairly easy because the test tube—to 
continue the figure—is the institu- 
tion to which the junior college stu- 
dent transfers after one or two 
years. It is reasonably safe to as- 
sume that if the student is success- 
ful in his advanced study the pre- 





* Assistant Professor of English, Wheat- 
on College, Wheaton, Illinois; last year 
Registrar, Rochester Junior College, Ro- 
chester, Minnesota. 

1Grade-point averages were figured as 
follows: for each credit of A, 3 points; 
B, 2 points; C, 1 point; D, 0 points; E, I, 
or F, 1 negative point. 


KILB Y* 


paratory work has been of a satis- 
factory nature. Then, if we may 
proceed a step farther, the general 
conclusion may be drawn that li- 
brary, laboratories, teacher training, 
income, and other components of 
the junior college are also satis- 
factory. 

In a study recently completed at 
Rochester Junior College the records 
of 162 such transfers between the 
years 1928-29 and 1932-33 were 
examined. This included all stu- 
dents who attended other institu- 
tions for as much as a quarter or 
a semester and whose record could 
be secured. In only a few cases was 
it not available. 

The questionnaire sent to these 
institutions simply asked for the 
number of credits of each grade 
which the student had earned. In- 
completes, conditionals, and fail- 
ures were all counted as failures. 
From this record the grade-point 
average on all transfers was cal- 
culated and the comparison made 
with the same record at Rochester 
Junior College. 

The 162 students represented in 
the study completed a total of 7,555 
semester-hours (47 semester-hours 
on the average) at Rochester Junior 
College, and a total of 8,426 semes- 
ter-hours (52 on the average) at 
the institutions of transfer. A con- 
siderable percentage of the trans- 
fers of course consisted of junior 
college graduates, and in only a 
relatively few cases did the student 
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have less than 30 semester-hours 
at the time of transfer.’ 

Five types of institutions were 
represented in the study, namely, 
junior colleges, technical schools, 
teachers colleges, four-year colleges, 
and universities. The number of in- 
stitutions of each type, and the 
number of transfers to each, are 
shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 


NUMBER OF INSTITUTIONS REPRESENTED 
AND NUMBER OF TRANSFERS TO EACH 
TYPE OF INSTITUTION 


Type of Number of Number of 
Institution Institutions Transfers 
Junior Colleges ...... 1 1 
Technical schools .... 4 4 
Teachers colleges .... 5 15 
Four-year colleges .. 16 29 
Universities, except 

Minnesota ......... 12 18 
University of 

CO ere 1 95 


The degree of sucess, by types 
of institutions, is shown in Table II, 
in which are given the number of 
credits earned, number of grade- 
points earned, and grade-point aver- 
ages for both Rochester Junior Col- 
lege and the institutions of transfer. 
In view of the large number of 
transfers to the University of Minne- 
sota it is shown separately in the 
table. 

It will be noted that the grade- 
point averages are higher after 
transfer than before in all cases 
except at the University of Minne- 
sota. 

A comparison of men and women 
transfers shows that the grade- 


2 The tendency to “weed out” the poorer 
type of student is shown by the fact that 
1933-34 students who returned for ad- 
ditional study in 1934-35 had a grade- 
point average of 1.22, while those who 
failed to return had an average of only 
. 75. 


point average for men previous to 
transfer is 1.18; after transfer, 
1.30. Women are better in quality 
of work than men, but do not suc- 
ceed as well after transferring. The 
grade-point average for women pre- 
vious to transfer is 1.54; after 
transfer, 1.48. The total credits 
earned after transferring indicates 
that men continue longer in other 
institutions than do women. 


TABLE II 


GRADE-POINT AVERAGES AT ROCHESTER 
JUNIOR COLLEGE AND ELSEWHERE, BY 
TYPES OF INSTITUTIONS 


Rochester Elsewhere 


Junior colleges ........ 0.63 1.91 
Technical schools ...... 1.31 1.85 
Teachers colleges ...... 0.90 1.16 
Four-year colleges ...... 1.29 1.35 
Universities, except Min- 
ee 1.16 1.37 
University of Minnesota . 1.42 1.36 
re 1.33 1.36 


Figure 1 shows actual distribu- 
tion of ratios between success at 
Rochester Junior College and suc- 
cess elsewhere. It will be noted that 
7o per cent of the transfers fall 
within the expected quadrants. For 
instance, the upper right quadrant 
shows 53 per cent of transfers mak- 
ing “C” average or better both at 
Rochester Junior College and else- 
where. The lower left quadrant 
shows 22 per cent of the transfers 
doing less than “C” quality work 
both at Rochester and elsewhere. 
The upper left and lower right quad- 
rants show, respectively, 12 per 
cent of students who did _ better 
work at Rochester Junior College 
than elsewhere, and 13 per cent who 
did poorer work at Rochester Jun- 
ior College than elsewhere. 

It should be pointed out that this 
study included all transfers regard- 
less of the amount of work com- 
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pleted at Rochester Junior College. 
Since it is the purpose of the college 
to provide two full years of work 
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ELSEWHERE 


Fic. 1.—Relationship between qual- 
ity of work at Rochester Junior Col- 
lege and other institutions. 


and have students transfer only 
after graduation, it may be assumed 
that this study would show results 
even more favorable to the junior 
college if graduates only were taken 
into consideration. Of the five cases 
shown with negative averages none 
is a graduate of the junior college. 
Of the 83 students earning “C” aver- 
age or better both before and after 
transfer, 64 per cent are graduates 
or have taken at least 55 semester- 
hours of work in preparation for 
transfer to the junior year at higher 
institutions. 

The amount of work done by the 
Students after transfer also has 
some bearing upon the quality of 
that work. In the past, Rochester 
Junior College has made annual 
comparisons of the ratio of success 
here and at the University of Minne- 
sota. In every instance these com- 
parisons have shown a poorer qual- 
ity of work at the University. They 
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were, however, based very largely 
on records showing three quarters 
or less of university work. In the 
present study the complete record 
of each student has been used, in- 
cluding in some instances graduate 
study, which of course gives a fairer 
comparison. Figure 2 shows the 
ratio between quality of work at 
Rochester Junior College and the 
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UNIVERSITY of MINNESOTA 


Fic. 2.—Relationship between qual- 
ity of work at Rochester Junior Col- 
lege and the University of Minnesota. 


University of Minnesota for the 95 
students who transferred to that 
institution during the period of this 
study. Seventy-seven per cent fall 
within the expected quadrants, 
while 17 per cent did poorer work 
at the University and 6 per cent 
better work. 





The phenomenal growth of the 


junior college movement to include 


in the neighborhood of 100,000 stu- 
dents in approximately two dec- 
ades merits for the movement the 
serious consideration of those in- 
terested in education.—O. I. FREp- 
ERICK, 1n Educational Administra- 
tion and Supervision 














Junior Colleges—Their Trends and Libraries 


EDNA A. 


With 526 junior colleges in the 
United States, and with the enroll- 
ment almost doubled since 1929, we 
no longer need to concern ourselves 
greatly about the permanence of 
the junior college. Our problem 
now is rather one of objectives and 
how to achieve them so as to justify 
its existence. It would seem that an 
emerging institution which owes 
its very being to social change 
should be peculiarly responsive to 
social needs. To make it so is, I 
think, our opportunity and our ob- 
ligation. 

Most of us, owing to force of cir- 
cumstances, are moving very slowly 
in these days—making no great 
progress in our libraries. But I am 
sure we are all wondering about 
the future, trying to plan for greater 
effectiveness, and watching with 
great interest the experiments of 
certain of the bolder, freer, more 
fortunate institutions. With two 
million unemployed high - school 
graduates in the country who are 
unable to attend recognized schools 
of higher education, many univer- 
sities and four-year colleges have 
begun a very serious consideration 
of what can be done to serve this 
group. From the significant experi- 
ments fostered in junior college 
work at such places as the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the Univer- 





* Librarian, Pomona Junior College, 
Pomona, California. A paper prepared for 
the Junior College Library Round Table 
of the American Library Association, Den- 
ver, June 26, 1935. 
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sity of Minnesota at the expense 
of prodigious labor on the part of 
large faculties, we get our greatest 
stimulation, our vision of the po- 
tentialities of the junior college of 


the future — a vision which will 
most surely influence junior college 
development. 


There is, of course, the widest 
divergence between these two plans, 
as there is between those of many 
lesser schools—as there should be— 
but nowhere is there any defense 
of the status quo, and on some of 
the fundamentals there is a very 
notable agreement which we must 
consider. First, there is widespread 
agreement on the necessity for 
bringing the student to closer grips 
with life and with all the intense 
activities of our rapidly evolving 
civilization, whether the approach 
is the classical one of the University 
of Chicago or the reverse one of the 
more democratic University of Min- 
nesota, whose experiments may 
have more value for many of us, 
since almost seven-tenths of all 
junior college students are enrolled 
in publicly supported institutions, 
not including those in the new 
“Emergency Junior Colleges.” Then 
there is an equally general agree- 
ment on the necessity for more in- 
dividualism, more study of and 
more attention to the needs of the 
individual. There is also agreement 
on the necessity for regaining that 
sense of unity or relationship of 
all knowledge and _ thought lost 
through overspecialization. Fur- 
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Junior Colleges—T heir Trends and Libraries 


thermore, the idea that standardiza- 
tion is no longer the great desirable 
ideal in junior colleges is increas- 
ingly general. And last, but of chief 
interest to us, is the important place 
in all the new programs which is 
given to the book and to the exten- 
sion and personalization of refer- 
ence work, of voluntary reading, 
and of all library work with the 
student. 

Our question then is, how are we 
to keep pace with these new de- 
mands and opportunities? What 
kind of buildings or rooms must we 
have? What kind of book collec- 
tions? And, what kind of librarians 
must we be if we are to realize but a 
fraction of the vision of our way- 
showers? 

Summarized, the program seems 
to call for library service similar 
to that of departmental libraries 
with certain seminar features. As 
to quarters, it calls for fewer large 
reading-rooms and more. small 
workrooms adjacent to the central 
library or adjacent to the depart- 
mental offices where instructors and 
students can work together in the 
presence of books. 

As to the book collections of the 
new junior college, the day of the 
“well-rounded” collections, the ideal 
to which many of us were trained 
to aspire, 1s waning if not gone; 
certainly is this true for areas in 
which large general collections are 
easily available. I want to give 
you a few opinions of others on 
the nature of this new library. Er- 
mine Stone in a paper last summer! 
shows first how completely quanti- 
tative standards are going into the 
discard in favor of the less tangible 

1Ermine Stone, “The Quality of the 


Junior College Library,” Junior College 
Journal (January 1935), V, 165-69. 
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qualitative standards, and proceeds 
to set up four criteria for junior col- 
lege book selection: first, that the 
books shall be used; second, that 
they shall be interesting; third, that 
they must be up to date — even 
though the subject matter is old, she 
pleads for the more recent treat- 
ments, and she, as well as others, 
would constantly eliminate the out- 
of-date and unused; fourth, she 
would distribute purchases among 
classes according to no standards 
whatsoever except the need of that 
particular library at the time. She 
would, however, constantly stress 
the purchase of material for volun- 
tary and cultural reading. 

Success with this latter material, 
Miss Stone thinks, depends much 
upon the reading and enthusiasms 
of the librarian; and I not only agree 
with her fully in this, but also with 
her later statement that it is the 
voluntary reading which “inculcates 
the reading habits that will carry 
over after college.” I wish I had 
time in this connection to tell of 
my own adventures with a free read- 
ing course in “Books and Periodi- 
cals,” largely current, which we 
started at the Pomona Junior Col- 
lege four years ago; but I want to 
return to our consideration of stand- 
ardization and criteria for book 
selection and quote Mr. Raney, di- 
rector of Libraries for the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Mr. Raney, with 
whose opinions I am sure you are 
familiar, takes a vigorous stand in 
his condemnation of standardizing 
junior colleges, and equally of 
standardizing their libraries, espe- 
cially quantitatively. The closing 
paragraph of his most excellent 
article in the Library Journal of 
February 15, 1934, sums up his 
stand thus: 
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The ideal way, then, to establish book 
standards for junior colleges (for 
there will be many, not one) is, first, 
to get the college clearly committed to 
a philosophy; then, to give the phi- 
losophy the personification of instruc- 
tors; to plot it in a curriculum; and, 
finally, to stage the plot with books. 
Needless to add, a dozen books perti- 
nent are worth more than a thousand 
misfits, and whoever in any degree at 
any juncture does the fitting is truly 
librarius. The play’s the thing! 


And in a more recent letter re- 
ceived from him he says: 


It was a philosophy I was expound- 
ie. «a & a The continued application 
of this doctrine to the new books as 
they appear is the task of others and 
many others, since the types of insti- 
tutions to be served are so numerous. 
.... Our distinctive contribution at 
Chicago is the demonstration of how 
effective a thing can be done with a 
few books in an adequate number of 
copies if they are chosen patly for 
the purpose. 


This is an experiment which we 
Shall watch with interest wherever 
we are, though junior college stu- 
dents there have access to all the 
university libraries as well. 

Mr. Bishop, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in whose ideas 
we are particularly interested just 
now because of his position as chair- 
man of the new Carnegie Advisory 
Group on Junior College Libraries, 
makes a somewhat different contri- 
bution to our study. In his paper 
in the May 19385 Junior College 
Journal, he sets forth the idea that 
the junior college library of the fu- 
ture will be of a new type peculiarly 
suited to adolescents, both in col- 
lections and in service. As to col- 
lections, after a survey made last 


year he would recommend in gen- 
eral more adequate provision in 
three departments: in reference ma- 
terial, especially of the more expen- 
sive books; in periodicals, particu- 
larly of bound files; and in cultural 
reading. For this last he thinks 
the co-operation of the public li- 
brary should be utilized to assist 
students in bridging the gap be- 
tween libraries. 

In a letter he was kind enough 
to write about the same time he 
read this paper, he stresses his be- 
lief—a belief which many of us 
hold and are acting upon as rapidly 
as our budgets will permit—that 
junior college libraries need to be 
“strengthened and enriched by the 
addition of material other than 
that directly connected with the 
courses.” He illustrates by saying 
that courses in language and litera- 
ture, in geography and history, as 
well as those in social sciences, 
could be rendered much “more in- 
telligible, more interesting, more 
human,” by a selection of modern 
books of travel. He thinks, too, that 
libraries should give students some 
“idea of the setting of a subject 
in the general realm of knowledge 
and thought,” and that “even the 
now fashionable orientation courses 
are too narrowly restricted.” He 
says further, “It is likely that the 
Advisory Group on Junior College 
Libraries will emphasize the neces- 
sity and desirability of using ephem- 
eral material, particularly in the 
social sciences, to a much greater 
degree than is done in many junior 
colleges.” 

In short, his great concern and 
much of his philosophy for junior 
college libraries would seem to be 
found in his statement in the May 
Journal that “books must be pur- 
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chased for those students who are 
to find in these two. precious 
years an approach to adult life 
without further formal schooling.” 
“I hope,” he says, “that these two 
years may prove for many, many 
students the beginning of a reading 
habit which will stay with them.” 
Our final question is, What of 
the librarians of the junior college 
of the future? In keeping with the 
foregoing we find, as we might ex- 
pect, that the trends in library serv- 
ice point strongly toward a merging 
of the function of instructor ard 
librarian. Stephens College, with 
Mr. B. Lamar Johnson not only 
librarian but dean of instruction as 
well, gives us the outstanding junior 
college experiment in this field; 
but the significance of this experi- 
ment is greatly augmented by the 
fact that here and there all over the 
country are cropping up lesser ex- 
periments in a more personalized 
library service through a closer 
co-operation between the instruc- 
tional and library forces. Person- 
ally I have always thought this was 
greatly needed and have wondered 
why it received so little emphasis. 
The problem now is, how can it be 
done? The suggestions for making 
this possible are roughly three: first, 
by having more reference librarians 
on our staff and choosing these not 
so much for their technical as for 
their academic preparation in dif- 
ferent broad fields as, for instance, 
one whose interest is in science, one 
in social science, one in literature. 
These would then be encouraged to 
continue their studies in those fields, 
to attend occasionally the classes 
in those departments, and to con- 
sult constantly with the instructors 
in order that they might be able 
to act as advisers of the students 
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with and for the teachers, and as 
advisers with the faculty on book 
purchases. 

But since staff additions are not 
easily secured, Dean Russell, of the 
University of Chicago, and others 
urge strongly that librarians “scan 
technical processes critically for 
possible curtailments.” Others have 
suggested further that trained li- 
brarians in junior colleges be re- 
lieved of much routine work by a 
more extended use of clerical and 
student help. Miss Greene, of the 
Los Angeles Junior College Library, 
states that the FERA junior college 
assistants alone saved them this 
year, and I know that was the situa- 
tion with us, as it must have been 
with many, many other college and 
junior college libraries. 

Then there is the third much 
more revolutionary solution, al- 
ready being tried out in a small way. 
This is the assigning of instructors 
to library duty to take over this 
new work of teaching, stimulating, 
and directing the work in the use 
of books. This might be an excellent 
solution if all instructors read and 
and loved books; but if such a prac- 
tice were extended, it would most 
surely tend in time to relegate li- 
brarians to purely technical and 
routine library work. That, as I see 
it, would be a gloomy day for libra- 
rians. Nevertheless, I am strongly 
inclined to the belief that some pro- 
vision will be made some way for 
more personal work with the stu- 
dent by those whe know the inside 
of books, and that, likewise, some 
provision will be made for a “more 
continuous line of communication,” 
as one expressed it, between the 
classroom and the library. 

The closing sentences 
Raney’s letter are these: 


in Mr. 
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I haven’t too much faith in a biblio- 
graphical cure-all for the junior col- 
lege ailment. In other words I am very 
much afraid my faith is pinned in the 
case of each subject to a live man or 
woman teaching that subject. I shall 
bank on their selections. We libra- 
rians must be subject experts with 
a continuous contact with the devel- 
opment of the subject if our advice is 
to continue. 


Mr. Bishop closes his letter with 

the following statement regarding 
the purposes of the Carnegie Ad- 
visory Group: 
You may be very sure that the Ad- 
visory Group will lay emphasis on 
the need for a well-trained, vigorous, 
and independent librarian, whose 
work will be not only closely inte- 
grated with instruction but will be 
recognized as carrying certain obliga- 
tions outside the immediate field of 
classroom teaching. 


Mr. Sidney B. Mitchell, director 
of our University of California 
School of Librarianship, whose pri- 
mary concern most naturally is 
with the librarians of the future, 
has kindly sent his ideas of what 
they will be in this final paragraph: 


I suppose it is natural that librarians 
recruited largely from those who fol- 
low literary traditions should place 
emphasis on the past. While I derive 
from that group myself, I am today 
more impressed with the need of li- 
brarians interested in the social sci- 
ences and able to guide readers as 
well there as in the generally far more 
accessible sources of pure literature. 
Perhaps it is that we want more libra- 
rians who look upon their profession 
as an opportunity for education and 
social service and less as a field in 
which to exercise their technical vir- 
tuosity. They may be harder to find, 
but they are what some of us are look- 
ing for in our library school students 
today. 


BUSINESS STUDIES 


In his class in Business Admini- 
stration at Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, Dr. Wilfred E. Talbert, the 
instructor in charge of the course, 
has each student conduct an inten- 
sive independent study in_ his 
chosen field of business. At the 
completion of his research the stu- 
dent inakes a bound, typewritten 
report of his findings. Two copies 
are usually made, one to be placed 
in the college library, the other js 
usually offered by the student for 
perusal of a prospective employer, 

Titles of last semester’s volumes 
are as follows: “Ocean Traffic Man- 
agement,” “History of Advertis- 
ing,” “The United Bakers’ Associa- 
tion,” “Advertising Mediums,” “Of- 
fice Machines in Business,” “‘Short- 
hand,” “The Marketing of Tires,” 
“Department Store Credits,” “Di- 
rect Mail Advertising,” ‘““Wholesale 
Credits,” “Newspaper Advertising,” 
and “Sales Data.” 





STATE AID IN ARIZONA 

The 1935 legislature of the state 
of Arizona passed an act which 
provided for state aid to any public 
county junior college in the amount 
of one-half the cost of maintenance 
up to $15,000 per year with the 
qualifications that the school build- 
ings and equipment be approved by 
the superintendent of public in- 
struction, that it have not less than 
100 students in average daily at- 
tendance, that no part of the money 
be used for construction or repair 
of buildings, or the purchase of 
grounds or equipment, and that a 
budget for two years be submitted 
to the legislature through the su- 
perintendent of public instruction 
for his certification of eligibility. 
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Two-Year Curriculum for Medical Secretaries 


RUTH IRWIN*#* 


History repeats itself! That for 
many years has been an almost un- 
disputed fact. Economic cycles seem 
to be inevitable, as are the decided, 
psychological after-effects. The de- 
pression of the past few years is 
another link in the oft-repeated 
cycle. Youth has found itself sub- 
merged in economic insecurity; 
schools and colleges have been faced 
with an unprecedented demand for 
courses that offer training in practi- 
cal arts and show tangible evidence 
of marketable skill. 

In the spring of 1933, through the 
medium of a questionnaire, a survey 
was made of the vocational interests 
of over 400 girls in the high schools 
of Portland and vicinity. The results 
of this survey indicated that one girl 
in every four was interested in the 
study of nursing, of dental hygiene, 
or of medical laboratory technique. 
With this evidence of wide interest 
in the fields allied to medicine, and 
with the encouragement of mem- 
bers of the medical profession, the 
new administration at Westbrook 
Junior College decided to introduce 
a two-year curriculum which would 
offer, in addition to the usual secre- 
tarial studies, instruction in office 
nursing and laboratory technique. 

Before the curriculum was set up, 
however, a committee, composed of 
a pathologist, two practicing physi- 
clans, and a superintendent of a 
nursing school, was chosen by the 


* Instructor, Westbrook Junior College, 
Portland, Maine. 
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local county medical board. This 
committee, acting in an advisory 
way, aided members of the faculty 
in planning the medical courses in 
the curriculum. 

Convinced that sound social atti- 
tudes should form the groundwork 
for preparation in any field of serv- 
ice and that general basic courses 
in the sciences are essential for an 
intelligent appreciation of the vast 
resources in the field of medicine, 
this joint committee endeavored to 
round out the technical training 
with social science courses, such as 
community life and orientation, and 
placed chemistry as the foundation 
for science training. Upon the ad- 
vice of practicing physicians, they 
decided to devote as much time as 
possible in the curriculum to labora- 
tory courses in science, in contrast 
to the almost exclusively secretarial 
program stressed in other schools 
offering medical-secretarial work. 
They believe that both the doctor 
and the student benefit by this 
broader program. The student is 
given an opportunity to acquire a 
wider range of usefulness than if 
she were trained for any one profes- 
sion exclusively, since she will assist 
the doctor with much of the secre- 
tarial and medical routine, such as 
correspondence and filing, meeting 
of patients, attending to the routine 
chemical analyses, preparation and 
Sterilization of surgical supplies, 
and the changing of minor dressings 
and bandages. 

In order to correlate the medical 
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courses with the secretarial, a large 
portion of the time in the first year 
is given to building up skills in 
shorthand and typewriting, leaving 
the second year free for specific ap- 
plication of these skills through sec- 
retarial office practice. 

The curriculum as planned for 
1935-36 follows: 


First Year 
Credit Credit 
Hours Hours 
First Second 


Semester Semester 


Types of literature............ 3 — 
Business English and _ corre- 

a ee ~ 3 
Principles of shorthand....... 6 ~ 
Medical secretarial shorthand... — 6 
ET oe te eeeeedes ees 3 3 
Beginning typewriting and busi- 

MOSS OPICTIUMTION ..ccccccvees 3 _ 
Intermediate and advanced 

a ee - 3 
CO ee 1 1 
Physical education ........... 1 1 

17 17 
Second Year 
ee 3 3 
PCC T CCT TCT CT ee 3 3 
eee 3 ~ 
Medical laboratory technique.. — 5 
Principles of secretarial prac- 

De cciccueveceaveseunesenes 3 4 
Secretarial accounting ........ 3 - 
Physical education ........... 1 1 

16 16 


On the whole, the first year of the 
program has been devoted to gen- 
eral training, in an attempt to build 
up sound scientific and social atti- 
tudes. During this time the girl has 
an opportunity to adjust herself to 
a new school situation and to evalu- 
ate herself in terms of the group. If 
at the end of the first year she 
shows mature judgment, good man- 
ual dexterity, a pleasing personal- 
ity, and high academic rank, she is 
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encouraged to continue with the 
second year of more specialized 
training. 

In addition to the chemistry lab. 
oratory and the secretarial practice 
room, an entirely new bacteriology 
laboratory has been equipped for 
the medical laboratory work. 

The problems ahead are many, 
The curriculum must necessarily 
remain flexible to meet new needs, 
as they arise. Moreover, the task 
of selecting suitable texts and 
reference material is indeed diffi- 
cult. The medical texts are too ad- 
vanced; the texts used in most nurs- 
ing schools are too detailed for 
practical use to the assistant in an 
office. Simplified general survey 
texts, on the other hand, are in most 
cases inadequate. Again, since there 
is limited time for such an intensive 
program, the question of emphasis 
presents another problem. Should 
we give the girl a comprehensive 
background for better understand- 
ing and appreciation, or should we 
teach her a greater variety of rou- 
tine procedures by empirical train- 
ing? 

Our aim at the present time is to 
develop in the girl an intellectual 
curiosity through a general survey 
of the problems of medicine and 
public health and a comprehensive 
study of health facts. She is ex- 
pected to become proficient in a few 
technical procedures. We have at- 
tempted to build up scientific atti- 
tudes through laboratory exercises 
and at the same time to develop the 
manual skill necessary in a scien- 
tific workshop. Through a follow- 
up program, we hope to keep in 
touch with our graduates for a five- 
year period, and in this way modify 
the content of the vocational courses 
to meet the doctors’ needs. 
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Outline of French Literature for Students 


MARGARET MOORE* 


During the week following Christ- 
mas 1931, a few passengers, gath- 
ered at tea time in the lounge of 
a small steamer homeward bound 
from Europe, were highly amused 
on hearing read aloud a little book 
entitled 7066 and All That, which 
satirized the vagueness of knowl- 
edge of historical fact on the 
part of the English upper classes. 
Every self-respecting Englishman, 
it seemed, Knew that the Battle of 
Hastings took place in 1066, but un- 
less he happened to be a specialist, 
his exact information stopped at 
that point. 

An Englishman, no doubt, should 
be expected to have more definite 
knowledge of the development of 
the British Empire, than an Ameri- 
can junior college student of the 
evolution of French literature. In 
that case, the students of my first- 
year French class, the “subjects” of 
the following experiment, are not 
to be judged superciliously. 

One day recently, finding the reci- 
tation on the exercises in our work 
book to be growing monotonous, 
with no malice aforethought, but 
quite spontaneously, I asked the 
thirty students to write from mem- 
ory as complete an outline as pos- 
sible of the history of French 
literature, including any facts they 
might know concerning authors, 
their works, their main ideas, dates, 
literary movements, and so forth. 


*Instructor in Romance Languages, 
Moberly Junior College, Moberly, Mis- 
souri. 


They were to include their most 
fragmentary information; for in- 
stance, if they knew neither the 
name of the author nor the title of 
his work, but had heard of certain 
fictional characters, these might be 
mentioned under the heading, I 
laughingly remarked, of characters 
in search of an author. 

Although I have not given ap- 
titude tests, I feel that the class is 
above the average in intelligence, 
and it has made admirable progress 
in the course based upon the Coch- 
ran and Eddy textbooks of the series 
published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. In view of the high level 
of intelligence of the pupils, the re- 
sults of the investigation were 
poorer than I anticipated. The com- 
posite outline derived from the 
papers might be called, with apol- 
ogies to the author of 1066 and All 
That, “Moliere and the Rest of 
Them.” 

Moliere headed the list, being 
mentioned in twenty-nine out of 
thirty papers. He was also dated 
most accurately: five pupils remem- 
bered that he wrote in the age of 
Louis XIV. Three ranked him next 
to Shakespeare as a dramatist. Sev- 
eral said that he wrote on social 
themes, that he criticized customs 
of the day, or that he ridiculed hypo- 
crisy. One added that he wrote of 
‘“‘people who wished to be in the high 
nobility.” 

La Fontaine was a close second, 
being listed in more than half of the 
papers as a writer of fables with a 
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moral, satirizing court life. From 
one paper was gleaned the fact that 
he was author of Aesop’s fables. One 
girl added to her remarks on Moliére 
and La Fontaine, that Louis XIV 
had a “great effect on French life, 
painting, and literature.” 

Victor Hugo, third on the list, was 
mentioned by eight students, and 
Les Misérables by nine (the ninth 
assigning it to Hayes). One pupil 
added The Hunchback of Notre 
Dame and “several plays.’ No one 
mentioned poetry. Rousseau de- 
serves honorable mention, his name 
having appeared six times. He was 
called a “‘child psychologist who be- 
lieved in allowing children to ex- 
press themselves,” who “wrote on 
the back-to-nature movement dur- 
ing the French Revolution.”” He was 
also accredited with the doctrine of 
“‘Lassez Faire” (pupil’s orthogra- 
phy). Three students had a hazy 
notion of Voltaire—how hazy, is 
evinced by the statement that he 
was a religious writer! Four papers 
named Jean Colbert, two referring 
to his works on economics. Ma- 
rat’s newspaper articles during the 
French Revolution received com- 
ment. Napoleon deserved literary 
fame “because he wrote the Napo- 
leonic code.” (After all, Stendhal 
remarked that he tried to model his 
style on that of the Napoleonic 
code! ) 

Other “French” authors men- 
tioned were: Cochran and Eddy; 
Aesop; Dante; Jules Claretie (three 
times); Robespierre; P. C. Wren, 
“English novelist who wrote stories 
about the French foreign legion’’; 
Philip Frenau; ‘“Montepassant, 
known principally by his collection 
of French short stories.” 

Under famous’ characters’ in 


French fiction appeared: Marie An- 
toinette (twice); Joan of Are (ten 
times) ; Pierrot and Pierrette; Remi, 
Mere Barberin; Millette, la Catis- 
son; Madame Scott. There was 
some gratuitous information such 
as: Rosa Bonheur, painter; Ravel, 
musician. 

A few words may be said in ex- 
planation of these lists. The vogue 
of Moliére is due to the fact that 
the Coffer-Miller players recently 
presented in our school The Mer- 
chant Gentleman, an _ adaptation 
(far removed from the original) 
of Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme. Pre- 
ceding the play one of our students 
made a talk on Moliére. Le Bour- 
geois Gentilhomme, the only comedy 
of Moliere appearing on the lists, 
was called The Merchant Gentle- 
man fifteen times and “Le Bontil 
Homme?” three times. The Coffer- 
Miller players gave also Sheridan’s 
The Rivals, for which Moliére re- 
ceived credit on one paper. La 
Fontaine owes his second place to 
the fact that the students are at 
present memorizing some of his 
fables. 

It would be difficult to estimate 
whether the sins of omission or 
those of commission were greater 
in number or seriousness. For in- 
stance, would not Chateaubriand 
turn over in his grave at Grand Pré 
if he knew that he had been ignored 
—even by American junior college 
students? On the other hand, 
French literature was enriched with 
Dante’s Inferno! 

Everyone will agree that such a 
compilation is amusing, but does it 
also lend itself to fruitful reflection? 
Has it any significance for the 
teacher of romance languages and 
for the builders of junior college 
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Outline of French Literature for Students 


curricula? It certainly offers a chal- 
lenge to the instructor. The great 
majority of pupils discontinue the 
study of French or Spanish as soon 
as the one-year language require- 
ment is fulfilled. Can we allow them 
to leave our class with the notion 
that L’Abbé Constantin and Con- 
tes dramatiques and other texts 
“adapted to the first-year level” 
are representative of French litera- 
ture? And that Jules Claretie and 
Cochran and Eddy rank side by side 
with Voltaire and Rousseau? 

Although every minute that is 
left in this school year could be 
profitably spent on irregular verbs, 
vocabulary, idiom drills, and the 
like, it seems to me expedient to 
sacrifice some time once or twice 
a week to an introduction to French 
writers, using Strachey’s Land- 
marks in French Literature as a 
basis. The students are to be re- 
quired to read this excellent and 
stimulating little guidebook, and 
there will be special reports and dis- 
cussions. 

When confronted by this com- 
posite list (the thinness of which 
is obvious when it is divided by 
thirty) I recall in contrast conver- 
sations last winter with seniors in 
the University of Chicago Labora- 
tory School. I had dinner frequently 
at the home of one of the students 
of fourth-year French in order to 
give him practice in French conver- 
sation. Often his mother invited one 
or two of his friends to join us. 
When asked to direct their conver- 
sation, I had misgivings, remember- 
ing painful silences at French tables 
in dormitories and at the summer 
school of Middlebury, Vermont. 
But after the first dinner I was re- 
assured; the boys indulged in some 
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high-school gossip in a lively fash- 
ion, but they also had ideas on art, 
music, literature. They were mem- 
bers of the honors course offered 
by President Hutchins and Profes- 
sor Adler on masterpieces of world 
literature. Their knowledge, to be 
Sure, was superficial, but they at 
least were familiar with great 
names, and great ideas. Why could 
not more honors courses be offered? 
The objection might be raised that 
it would be hard to find a Hutchins 
or an Adler to conduct such classes. 
That is true, but after all, the value 
of the course lies not so much in 
what Mr. Hutchins or Mr. Adler 
Says, as in what Goethe and Cer- 
vantes say, and what the pupils 
themselves say who have come into 
contact with geniuses. The junior 
college teacher who, fresh from 
Seminars in literature, comes back 
to teach first-year courses in gram- 
mar, phonetics, and adulterated 
reading would welcome an oppor- 
tunity to communicate his own new 
enthusiasm for literature, if only 
through the medium of transla- 
tions! 

Another problem would be to in- 
duce students to do really extensive 
reading. Our pupils think that if 
they have spent an hour on their 
lesson they have done their duty. 
How could they spare more time 
from athletics and various “activi- 
ties’? Boys and girls, however, 
growing up in the shadow of a great 
university seem to assimilate the 
feeling of the “high seriousness” of 
reading. Could not our provincial 
schools also develop eager readers? 
If the Junior college course is to be 
terminal for most of the students, 
let us at least open to them some 
vistas. 
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Mathematics, generally speaking, 
occupies a rather peculiar position 
at the present time. It is losing 
ground as an important subject be- 
cause of the prevalent reaction to 
the emphasis placed on technology 
and pure science for the past fifty 
years. At the same time it is being 
stressed by the social science re- 
search workers who are mathema- 
tizing the field of social science as 
their basic ideas and methods of 
investigation become more exact. 
Mathematics as a tool for physics 
and chemistry has long occupied 
an envied place in the curriculum. 

Events of the past five years have 
shifted attention to social studies. 
As economics is being placed upon a 
firmer theoretical base, the need for 
mathematics as a tool subject is 
again felt. Three years ago the so- 
cial science people asked the Mathe- 
matical Association of America for 
their help in preparing the content 
of a course in mathematics to be re- 
quired of all social science majors. 
One has only to examine the pages 
of magazines like Econometrics and 
the statistical journals to be be- 
wildered by the extent to which the 
field is being mathematized. Of 
course, this tendency has not been 
surprising to the mathematicians. 
They know that whenever ideas are 
crystallized and made exact there 
will always arise a need for the 
mathematical treatment and analy- 


*Instructor in Mathematics, Santa 
Monica Junior College, Santa Monica, 
California. 


ADAM S* 


sis of those ideas. They also know 
that the need of the scientist and 
technical worker for mathematics 
will never diminish but rather 
steadily grow, for the progress of 
science moves with the surety of a 
monotonic increasing arithmetic 
progression. 

In a situation such as described 
above there is a crying demand for 
the junior college teachers of mathe- 
matics to stop grading papers long 
enough to examine their predica- 
ment and readjust their attitudes 
and philosophy. The place of junior 
college mathematics in the flux of 
the modern educational matrix is as 
yet undetermined. The first step, as 
always, is to formulate objectives. 
This step must not be _ treated 
lightly, as is often done, and dis- 
missed with a list of banal generali- 
ties. The list must be specific and 
must consist of practical, workable 
aims expressed in plain, everyday 
language. Too many vague, empty 
philosophical objectives have been 
written in the past. We must em- 
ploy the phraseology of the hard-as- 
nails business man if we are to make 
our objectives successful. The aims 
themselves will depend largely upon 
whether the courses are terminal 
(semiprofessional) or college pre- 
paratory. There is an insistent de- 
mand for leadership in this phase 
of the readjustment. Opportunity 
knocks for mathematics teachers of 
broad and clear vision to lead the 
way in formulating the cardinal 
principles of secondary mathe- 
matics. 
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Better Junior College Mathematics 


An issue to be faced is the choice 
between segregation of the courses 
into college algebra, analytic ge- 
ometry, differential calculus, and so 
forth, or combination courses in 
which, for instance, analytics and 
calculus are fused. The choice here 
will depend upon the teacher’s judg- 
ment. 

There is much to be said for 
both of the alternatives, and there 
is a great deal of difference of opin- 
ion among teachers themselves. In- 
structors of long experience will 
agree that all mathematics courses 
are fusion courses no matter 
whether it is desired or not. The 
calculus instructor will always have 
to teach arithmetic, algebra, trigo- 
nometry, and analytics if he is con- 
scientious and honestly interested in 
imparting knowledge to his stu- 
dents. In the integral calculus all 
mathematics is integrated. Many 
texts on correlated, fused, inte- 
grated, and general mathematics 
have appeared on the market. They 
include some admirable efforts on 
the part of the authors which give 
us serviceable, praiseworthy text- 
books. It is the writer’s opinion, 
however, that most of the actual 
fusing of mathematics must be ac- 
complished by the teacher in the 
classroom. The good mathematics 
teacher has always fused mathe- 
matics, and in doing so has done 
something practically impossible for 
a text to do, namely, to digress 
naturally and profitably. 

The mathematics department has, 
in common with the other depart- 
ments, a problem for which there 
appears no general solution. A stu- 
dent who has made an unsatisfac- 
tory grade in high-school mathe- 
matics enrolls in the junior college 
with the intention of removing the 
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deficiency by doing better work in 
the more advanced course than he 
did in the elementary one. By so 
doing he plans to enter the univer- 
sity with accredited grades. How 
can he expect this? We agree that 
in some instances it is possible to 
achieve a better mark. Perhaps 
there was a definite friction between 
the high-school teacher and the stu- 
dent. It is possible that, being more 
mature, the student is ready to settle 
down to serious work. Disregarding 
these and other special situations, 
however, there still remains a large 
group of students who expect super- 
human teaching on the part of the 
junior college instructor which will 
remove a mental deficiency. It is 
wrong to delude the members of 
this group of students. It is cor- 
rect to work with them as hard as 
time and patience permit. In this 
connection it is a splendid practice 
for the administrative director of 
the institution to emphasize in his 
opening remarks that the students’ 
high-school records are a closed 
book to their new instructors. This 
beau geste invariably results in 
notable enthusiasm on the part of 
the entering freshmen. 

Now, as never before, must the 
mathematics department co-oper- 
ate with the other departments of 
the junior college. “Co-operation” 
has become a trite label, but intelli- 
gent co-operation in the finest sense 
of the word is a necessity. Co-oper- 
ation with the physics and chemis- 
try departments is of paramount 
importance. The most direct way 
to accomplish this is to secure the 
texts and syllabi used in the physi- 
cal sciences, select problem material 
and concepts, and actually teach 
these problems and concepts in the 
mathematics courses. Not much 
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will be lost by omitting the problems 
on A’s and B’s ages when similar 
problems employing the terms and 
expressions of physics and chemis- 
try are substituted for them. 

Dr. E. R. Hedrick, of the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, 
has often said, ““We can teach trans- 
fer of training.”’ No one can dispute 
this fact. The problems of physics 
and chemistry can be taught in 
mathematics classes by competent 
instructors, and when this is done 
where will the old feuds between 
mathematics and physics teachers 
be? This opportunity for co-oper- 
ation has existed in the past. Now 
there is a challenge. The social 
sciences and the biological sciences 
have come upon the scene. The 
wideawake mathematics’ teacher 
will meet this new challenge with 
energy and enthusiasm. 

Where is there a more pulsating, 
more vital story than the history of 
mathematics and mathematicians? 
Sanford, Cajori, Smith, and the 
other mathematical historians have 
given us accurate, vivid pictures of 
the past of our noble subject. In- 
corporate historical and social side- 
lights in the mathematic assign- 
ments! For the assignment follow- 
ing test-day use “The Life of Des- 
cartes,” “Cardan and Tartaglia” and 
other topics for essays. Insist upon 
correct form, good English, and 
original expression. Here is an open 
road to co-operation. The intrinsic 
worth of such essays and themes is 
clear, and the students will welcome 
the diversion. Above all, co-operate 
with the high schools. If your stu- 
dents go on to university you know 
what is meant by “pressure from 
above.” Do not “pass the buck.” 
Become acquainted with the high- 
school teachers and be friendly with 


them. Show them that they can help 
their students more by insistent 
stressing of fundamentals, than by 
haphazard excursions into higher 
fields. The junior college instructor 
who fails to do this is not loyal to 
the system of public education 
which employs him. 

The junior college department of 
mathematics can make its value felt 
acutely by taking an active part in 
student guidance. To do this the 
instructor must provide himself 
with the latest surveys of occupa- 
tional and professional data on the 
needs and demands of engineering, 
scholarships, statistical research, 
actuarial work, and West Point and 
Annapolis requirements and exami- 
nations. He must see that this in- 
formation is available to his stu- 
dents. Furthermore, he must have 
frequent personal interviews with 
his protégés so that their ambitions 
will be at his finger tips continually. 
It is hardly necessary to point out 
that the situations in the various 
fields of endeavor must be up to 
date for the simple reason that they 
are very different today than they 
were last year. It is a commendable 
practice and not difficult to do, to 
keep a file on students who have 
graduated or withdrawn, showing 
what they are doing and where they 
are. Occasional inquiries will pro- 
duce the information desired when 
it cannot be secured directly. A 
close bond of friendship is estab- 
lished between the instructor and 
former student when the latter 
knows of this personal interest in 
his affairs. From the standpoint 
of the administrative matters of en- 
rollment and attendance, this is one 
of the most useful services any in- 
structor can perform for the future 
of his school. 
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PRESIDENT JAMES’S OPINIONS 


In his inaugural address as Presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois in 
1905, Dr. Edmund J. James, after 
discussing the nature and functions 
of a state university, said: 


It is apparent to anyone who knows 
the present condition of the Univer- 
sity, and for that matter of any of our 
American universities, that such a con- 
ception as this calls for a continued 
growth at the top and a lopping off at 
the bottom. In other words, it requires 
an increasing standard of admission 
to the university, and an extension of 
the scientific character and quality of 
the work done inside of the university. 
And this development I consider will 
be as inevitable as the ebb and flow of 
the tides. My own idea is that the uni- 
versity ought not to be engaged in sec- 
ondary work at all; and by secondary 
work I mean work which is necessary 
as a preliminary preparation for the 
proper pursuit of special, professional, 
that is scientific, study. Consequently, 
our secondary schools, our high 
schools and our colleges will be ex- 
pected to take more and more of the 
work which is done in the lower 
classes of the various departments of 
the university as at present consti- 
tuted, until we shall have reached a 
point where every student coming into 
the university will have a suitable pre- 
liminary training to enable him to take 
up, with profit and advantage, univer- 
sity studies, in a university spirit and 
by university methods. 

Every community in this country 
ought to furnish the possibility of se- 
curing this secondary training as near 
as possible to the heart of the com- 
munity itself. Certainly every town 


of fifty thousand inhabitants, and, per- 
haps, every town of twenty thousand 
in the United States—surely every 
county in this state—should be able, 
through the activity either of public 
agencies or of private beneficence, to 
offer the facilities for acquiring this 
secondary grade of education which 
is appropriate to the high school and 
the college. Surely it is true that the 
work done at present in the freshman 
and sophomore years at the University 
of Illinois, and for that matter in any 
of our American universities, may just 
as well be done, so far as the quality 
of the work is concerned, at any one 
of fifty or one hundred centers in the 
state of Illinois, as at Urbana; provided 
only that adequate provision be made 
for giving this instruction. And this 
adequate provision need not be very 
expensive. 

There comes a time, in the growth 
of attendance at any institution, when 
it reaches its maximum efficiency. 
I have no doubt myself that in an- 
other ten years, unless we should 
have some great economic backset, 
there will be ten thousand students in 
the state of Illinois, who will want the 
kind of work and the grade of work 
offered in the freshman and sopho- 
more years of the University of Illi- 
nois. Now it is to my mind perfectly 
apparent that it would be undesirable 
to have ten thousand freshmen and 
sophomores in the State University at 
Urbana. It would be far better to have 
them scattered over the state at fifty 
other institutions to take care of them 
properly, and then send those of them 
who may desire the more advanced 
work up to the university. 


1 Science, (November 17, 1905), 


XXII, 615-16. 


n.S. 
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DEATH OF DR. COOPER 


On September 19, Dr. William 
John Cooper, United States Com- 
missioner of Education from 1929 
to 1933, died at the early age of fifty- 
two years. He was en route from 
Washington, D.C., to California at 
the time of his death, which oc- 
curred at Kearney, Nebraska. 

Dr. Cooper had a long and varied 
career in the educational world, in- 
cluding various high-school and 
collegiate teaching positions, the 
city superintendencies of Fresno 
and San Diego, and the state super- 
intendency of his native state of 
California before he was appointed 
to the United States commissioner- 
ship. 

Dr. Cooper was particularly in- 
terested in the junior college move- 
ment and was influential in its 
development in California. He was 
the author of a number of mono- 
graphs and journal articles on dif- 
ferent phases of the subject, the 
most important, perhaps, being 
The Junior College Movement in 
California, which was published as 
a bulletin of the California State 
Department of Education while he 
was State superintendent. Many 
junior college leaders will recall his 
outstanding address, “Some Oppor- 
tunities for the Junior College,” at 
the Atlantic City meeting of the 
American Association of Junior 
Colleges in 1929. 

Dr. Cooper was a member of the 
advisory educational board of the 
Junior College Journal during the 
five years of its existence and con- 
tributed the leading editorial for 


the third issue in December 1930, 
*‘Abolish Legal Barriers Which Re- 
tard Progress.”’ His interest in the 
Journal and in all that concerns 
the junior college movement was 
keen and his stimulating advice will 
be greatly missed. 


GOOD REFERENCES 


The United States Office of Edu- 
cation in its series of “Good Refer- 
ences—Bibliography Series” has re- 
cently published Good References 
on the Junior College as Bibliogra- 
phy No. 31 of the series. It contains 
a selective list of fifty references 
to books, monographs, and a few 
journal articles published in the 
past five years under the following 
classifications: General Works, His- 
tory, and Status; Functions; Or- 
ganization and Administration; 
Curriculum and _ Teaching; Li- 
brary; Staff; Buildings; and Stu- 
dents and Student Activities. 


CHAFFEY LIBRARY 


Completion of the George Chaf- 
fey Memorial Library at Chaffey 
Junior College, California, at a cost 
of approximately $90,000, provides 
the community and the junior col- 
lege with a joint cultural center 
which is outstanding among the 
junior colleges of the country. 

The new building was dedicated 
with appropriate exercises on Sep- 
tember 19, the principal address 
being given by Vierling Kersey, 
State Superintendent of California. 

A unique feature is the reading- 
room furniture. Tables and chairs 
are all of simple Mexican design, 
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hand carved from solid fumed oak. 
This heavy furniture, made from 
early California designs, is covered 
with the best grade of cowhide at- 
tached with antique brass studs. 


CENTENARY JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Centenary Junior College, New 
Jersey, opened in September with 
a much increased enrollment, the 
number in the freshman class being 
about 50 per cent greater than in 
1934. The foreign scholarship this 
year has been granted to a student 
from France, Mlle Denise Mariani, 
of Paris. Two new members have 
been appointed to the faculty. Miss 
Anne Dennis, of Sherman, Texas, 
will have charge of the secretarial 
department. Miss Dennis received 
her B.A. and B.B.A. degrees from 
the University of Texas and her 
M.A. degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Howard T. Knapp, 
of Brooklyn, New York, will be the 
instructor in the art department. 
Mr. Knapp has won recognition for 
his bronze portrait of Billy Sunday, 
the famous evangelist, and is also 
well known in the field of sculpture. 


NEW BUILDING COMPLETED 


Los Angeles Junior College is re- 
joicing in the completion of a new 
$133,000 physical education build- 
ing for men. The total enrollment 
at the institution at the opening of 
college this fall was 4,875. 


LIBRARY GROWTH 


Shelves of the library of the new 
San Francisco Junior College will 
soon be weighted by the addition of 
over 3,000 volumes, according to an 
announcement of the assistant li- 
brarian, Miss Joan Nourse. They 
comprise a donation of 3,000 books 
from the University of California 
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library, and one of 20 books from 
President A. J. Cloud. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty have also made 
personal donations of books. The 
gift from the university will give 
the library a foundation, to help 
build a lasting collection for the col- 
lege. In addition, an order for 
1,000 new books is now being filled. 


FINANCES IN MICHIGAN 


The last legislature in Michigan 
passed a law which authorized 
school districts not maintaining a 
junior college to pay, upon major- 
ity vote of the electors, the tuition 
cost, in whole or in part, for the 
education of resident pupils who 
attend a legally established junior 
college in another school district. 
It also authorized any county in 
which a collegiate institution is 
maintained by a school district to 
contribute to said district as much 
as $50 annually per unit of mem- 
bership, provided fees charged by 
the institution are uniform through- 
out the county. 


NICHOLS JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The following extracts from a 
bulletin of the Nichols Junior Col- 
lege (Massachusetts) emphasizes 
some of the distinctive aims and 
methods of this recently established 
institution: 


Nichols Junior College of Business 
Administration and Executive Train- 
ing was established to meet a very defi- 
nite educational need which educa- 
tional advisers and parents had felt 
existed. It incorperates a new idea in 
education—a junior college for men 
only, and an institution where a stu- 
dent can secure a college education in 
business administration and executive 
training and enjoy the advantages of 
dormitory.and campus life in a cul- 
tural environment. 
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A great many young men finishing 
their preparatory school course are 
unwilling to face four years of college 
which will give them no specific prep- 
aration for business. On the other 
hand, the city business college with 
its old-line commercial subjects and 
lack of campus life fails to meet their 
need. Here for the first time high- 
school and preparatory school gradu- 
ates can gather with boys of similar 
background and educational needs and 
pursue a well-balanced curriculum of 
courses in business administration. 

The curriculum was developed after 
a careful survey of the curricula of a 
number of the finest graduate schools, 
universities and _ colleges’ offering 
courses in business administration. 
The results of this survey showed that 
a uniform attitude prevailed regarding 
certain subjects. These subjects were 
set aside and found to be sufficient for 
the basic required course at Nichols. 

Formal, classroom type of instruc- 
tion is avoided as far as possible in 
favor of an atmosphere of business. All 
classes, with the exception of those in 
accounting, are held in conference 
rooms, patterned after the director 
type. These rooms are attractively fur- 
nished each with a long table, com- 
fortable chairs, and further appoint- 
ments in keeping with the atmosphere 
of dignified business, and are cal- 
culated to develop in the students the 
executive attitude in the discussion 
and treatment of business problems. 


WICHITA FALLS BUILDINGS 


The national Public Works Ad- 
ministration has approved a grant 
of $157,000 contingent upon local 
provision for raising an additional 
$200,000 for the construction of a 
new and adequate plant for Wich- 
ita Falls (Texas) Junior College. 
Plans for raising the needed sup- 
plementary amount are under con- 
sideration. It is expected that work 
will begin on the main building by 


January and be completed before 
next September. The site will be 
on a new forty-acre campus which 
has been donated to the college. 


CHANGES IN TEXAS LAW 


The 1935 legislature of Texas 
amended the provisions for the es- 
tablishment of junior colleges to 
enable two or more independent 
school districts or a combination of 
one or more independent districts 
with one or more common school 
districts which have a combined 
taxable wealth of not less than 
$9,500,000 (instead of $12,000,000) 
and which have a scholastic popu- 
lation of 7,000 and not less than 
400 students (formerly 500) in the 
last four years in the classified 
high school of said districts. It 
authorized the petition for said jun- 
ior college to include a request that 
in event the state superintendent 
approves of an election on the mat- 
ter there shall be submitted to the 
voters at the same election the ques- 
tion of levying a tax for the con- 
struction, equipment, and/or main- 
tenance of such junior college. 


CALIFORNIA CHANGES 


David Reidy, last year co-ordina- 
tor at Coalinga Junior College, Cali- 
fornia (extension division of the 
Fresno State College), has become 
dean of the Taft Junior College, suc- 
ceeding Dr. R. J. Parker, who re- 
signed to become dean of men at the 
new San Francisco Junior College. 


GROWTH AT FORT SCOTT 


Fort Scott Junior College, Kansas, 
started their school year September 
3 with an enrollment which exceeds 
all past enrollments—352. An in- 
creased interest was noted in the 
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commerce department and_ fine 
arts. A new course, Economics of 
Marketing, has been added; also 
two new courses in science: Intro- 
duction to Biology, first semester; 
and Introduction to Physical Sci- 
ence, second semester. These are 
patterned after the freshman sci- 
ence offered at Chicago University. 
They are designed to give the stu- 
dents a bird’s-eye view of the field 
of science. 


THREE TONS OF FRESH MEN 


The Scop of Seth Low Junior Col- 
lege, New York, contains the follow- 
ing information regarding its new 
freshman class: 


First looking into the dry facts we 
find that we have 6,086 pounds of 
freshmen with an average weight of 
144 pounds. In height they are 240 
feet with an average of 5 feet 8% 
inches. There are 6 score and 7 years 
of them, the average Freshman being 
17. They range from 15 to 25 years of 
age. 


EASTERN NEW MEXICO 


Enrollment for the second year 
of the Eastern New Mexico Junior 
College is 363, according to the an- 
nouncement of President Donald 
MacKay. It is expected that 400 will 
enroll before the end of the school 
year. The revised junior college cur- 
riculum has been well received by 
faculty and students. Committees 
on general and specific curricula 
are at work during the year under 
the direction of Dean Floyd D. 
Golden. 

The course in consumer educa- 
tion is required of all sophomores 
and is enthusiastically received. 
Students in the formation of the 
curriculum voted this course a vital 
one. 
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MARS HILL ANNIVERSARY 


On October 12 Mars Hill College, 
North Carolina, celebrated the sev- 
enty-ninth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the college, with Senator . 
Josiah W. Bailey as the principal 
speaker, and launched a program 
for enlargement and increased en- 
dowment. At a luncheon in the col- 


lege dining hall following the 
Founder’s Day exercises in the 


chapel, alumni and other visitors 
pledged $20,665 toward the enlarge- 
ment program. The immediate aims 
include a half million dollars for 
endowment, a science hall, a refec- 
tory, and a dormitory for women. 
Mars Hill is now the oldest insti- 
tution of higher learning in North 
Carolina west of the Blue Ridge 
Mountains. Founded in 1856 as 
“French Broad Baptist Institute,” 
it was chartered by the General As- 
sembly of North Carolina in 1859 
as Mars Hill College with the “‘power 
of conferring all such degrees and 
marks of literary distinction as are 
usually conferred by colleges and 
seminaries of learning.” In 1921 
Mars Hill was reorganized as a jun- 
ior college, becoming a pioneer in 
the junior college field of the state. 
The struggles and growth of this 
college in the mountains of North 
Carolina make a tale of romance 
and heroism. During the Civil War 
soldiers were quartered on the cam- 
pus; two of the three buildings were 
burned, and the other badly dam- 
aged. At present the college has a 
ninety-acre campus, a modest en- 
dowment, twelve buildings for dor- 
mitories and for administrative 
purposes, and several cottages. 
This year 546 students are en- 
rolled, exclusive of special students 
in the departments of music, art, 
and expression, from seventy-three 
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counties of North Carolina, nine- 
teen states, the District of Colum- 
bia, and four foreign countries. 
Other students would have been ad- 
mitted had the facilities of the col- 
lege been sufficient. Dr. R. L. Moore 
has been president of Mars Hill for 
thirty-eight years. Under his ad- 
ministration the college has made 
steady growth. The present aim of 
the trustees and other administra- 
tive officers is to provide the college 
with physical equipment commen- 
surate with its academic and spirit- 
ual growth. 


BECKLEY COLLEGE 


Beckley College, the junior col- 
lege and commercial school of 
southern West Virginia, opened 
school in its new building on Sep- 
tember 9, featuring two separate 
and distinct programs. First, for 
the prospective lawyer, doctor, en- 
gineer, teacher, or person desiring 
a four-year degree. Second, for 
the prospective student desiring to 
enter the commercial field in the 
capacity of stenographer, book- 
keeper, secretary, accountant, bank 
employee, pay roll clerk, or other 
business position. A study has re- 
cently been completed of fifteen 
students who have transferred from 
other institutions to Beckley Col- 
lege. The figures show that the 
approximate cost per year to at- 
tend college away from home 
ranged from $450 to $1,250 per year. 
It costs approximately $135 to at- 
tend Beckley College for one year. 
Beckley College has enrolled in its 
student body students who hkave 
transferred from Columbia Univer- 
sity, West Point, Ohio University, 
West Virginia University, Bethany 
College, Concord College, New River 
State, Shepherd College, West Vir- 


ginia Wesleyan, Marshall, Morris 
Harvey, Weaver College, Lynch- 
burg College, Farmville State 
Teachers College, Virginia Inter- 
mont, etc. 


PENNSYLVANIA CENTERS 


Pennsylvania State College has 
established four Extension Under- 
graduate Centers at Hazelton, Potts- 
ville, Sayre-Towanda, and Union- 
town. Although avoiding the use of 
the term “junior college” these cen- 
ters are designed to fulfill junior 
college functions for the students 
of these local communities who are 
not able to go elsewhere to school. 
Extracts from a recent bulletin an- 
nouncing the new service follow: 


Pending the determination of some 
such unified policy, the College offi- 
cials decided during the summer of 
1934 to co-operate with local commit- 
tees in making a survey to determine 
the educational needs of communities 
which were specifically requesting an 
extension of the facilities of the Col- 
lege. 

It was further decided, since the 
College did not propose to establish 
institutions which could be dignified 
by the title of Junior College, that 
these schools should be called “Ex- 
tension Undergraduate Centers.” The 
Extension Undergraduate Center is to 
be a part of the extension service of 
The Pennsylvania State College in 
which not more than two years of 
undergraduate study on the collegiate 
level shall be offered. These centers 
are to be administered through the 
extension service in accordance with 
standard procedures prescribed by the 
College for corresponding undergrad- 
uate instruction offered in residence. 

The establishment of these Exten- 
sion Undergraduate Centers is under- 
stood to be a temporary service de- 
signed to meet present unusual condi- 
tions. Text material, textbooks, and 
other materials of instruction in the 
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Undergraduate Centers shall be the 
same as those used in campus courses, 
except in those cases where the de- 
partment head concerned suggests or 
approves some change that meets spe- 
cial extension circumstances. 

All instructors shall be employed on 
a full-time basis. They shall reside in 
or near the centers which they serve, 
in order that they may devote their 
teaching and extracurricular talents 
most efficiently in the service of their 
students. 

The College authorities will pre- 
scribe and arrange for certain facili- 
ties of a specified type consisting of 
classrooms, laboratories, administra- 
tive quarters, access to a library, study 
or reading rooms, social and recrea- 
tional rooms, playgrounds, and locker 
space. 

To maintain a wholesome college 
spirit and a lively interest in the wel- 
fare of each Center, an extracurricular 
program shall be carefully planned 
and directed. The complete co-opera- 
tion of the administrative head of the 
Center and his teaching staff will be 
needed in this program and one quali- 
fication in the selection of members of 
the teaching staff will be their fitness 
and willingness to participate in such 
a program. 


David B. Pugh has been appointed 
supervisor of the new department of 
undergraduate centers. 


HONORS IN JOURNALISM 


The Junior Collegian, Los Angeles 
Junior College semi-weekly news- 
paper, was last year chosen one of 
five Pacemaker United States col- 
lege and university publications for 
1935. The award was made by the 
Associated Collegiate Press with 
headquarters at the University of 
Minnesota. The Junior Collegian 
was for the first time entered in 
competition with papers published 
by four-year colleges and univer- 
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sities. The other four publications 
given Pacemaker rating were: The 
Daily Cardinal (University of Wis- 
consin); The Michigan Daily (Uni- 
versity of Michigan); The Red and 
Black (University of Georgia); and 
The Sunflower (University of Wich- 
ita, Kansas). The Junior Collegian 
led the other publications with the 
highest total points scored. 


KANSAS GROWTH 


The number of public junior col- 
leges in Kansas and the enrollment 
in them has shown the following 
growth during the past eleven years 
according to data recently compiled 
by W. S. Davison, dean of Fort 
Scott Junior College and secretary 
of the Kansas Public Junior Col- 
lege Association: 


Year Number Enrollment 
SE b.tecdnenennannks 7 447 
DD Keuxewnetaaeeewee 7 705 
ED #:4-400400860eenCeus 8 1,141 
DD £44k ORRSeRRRORS 8 1,196 
RE  kedvawawsdeedndses 9 1,279 
ED 640640004004000008 10 1,680 
DE 2A8actensaensanesd 10 1,747 
ee 10 2,117 
ND iin ee aatan cee 10 2,918 
0 eee 10 3,597 
SE. wknawdnednewcakes 10 2,940 


PEOPLE’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 


The following extracts regarding 
this recently established Chicago 
institution are taken from an article 
by J. Z. Jacobson in B’Nai B’Rith, 
the national Jewish monthly: 


The People’s Junior College arose 
spontaneously out of efforts to meet the 
challenge of the depression. More spe- 
cifically, this school is a living, work- 
ing, practicable experiment in co-op- 
erative education, with the student 
body, the faculty, and the Jewish 
People’s Institute functioning as the 
three sides of a mutual-aid triangle. 
Then again, chiefly by virtue of the 
general circumstances under which it 
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was established and operates, together 
with the specific circumstance that it 
is a “Jewishly” sponsored school and 
that its student body and faculty are 
preponderatingly Jewish, this college 
offers some object lessons, positive and 
negative, as regards education meth- 
ods, extracurriculum student activity, 
and student-teacher relationship. 

The closing of Crane Junior College 
by the city of Chicago, as part of its 
economy drive at the end of the 1932- 
33 school year, deprived thousands of 
boys and girls of the opportunity to 
carry on their coliege education. Many 
of them were able to pay a small tui- 
tion fee but not the rates charged by 
privately endowed colleges. A number 
of college teachers, thrown out of em- 
ployment by the depression, immedi- 
ately recognized in the situation a 
chance to help others while helping 
themselves. They consulted with Dr. 
Philip Seman, and he made availiable 
to them classrooms, laboratories, rec- 
reation facilities, the library, and the 
gymnasium in the Jewish People’s In- 
stitute, of which he is director; more- 
over, the Institute assumed the spon- 
sorship, and Dr. Seman accepted the 
presidency, of what soon developed 
into the People’s Junior College. 

Of special interest to observers of 
educational developments in the United 
States are the Jewish phases of the 
new college—to all observers and to 
Jews, in particular, of course. The 
People’s Junior College did not set out 
to be a “Jewish” college; it was, as has 
already been indicated, organized to 
meet imperative, immediate needs. Its 
being sponsored by a Jewish organiza- 
tion is, in part, a mere coincidence. 
Yet, taking into consideration along 
with this the fact that more than 99 per 
cent of the student body and more 
than 75 per cent of the faculty are 
Jewish, we can hardly avoid classify- 
ing the People’s Junior College as a 
“Jewish” college. Indeed, plans are 
under way to add to the curriculum 
next year a course in Jewish history; 
and undoubtedly this will be followed 
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by the introduction of other Jewish 
subjects. The People’s Junior College, 
then, is the first accredited “Jewish” 
college in the United States. 


POLICE SERVICE 


The San Bernardino Valley Jun- 
ior College, in co-operation with the 
State Department of Education and 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles, is making available a 
course in Police Service to the po- 
lice department of the city of San 
Bernardino. The course is under 
the immediate instructorship of Dr. 
David F. Jackey, of the State De- 
pariment of Education and the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 
Twenty-four police officers meet 
weekly in the San Bernardino City 
Hall. The purposes of the course 
may be stated briefly as follows: 
(1) The development oi content, 
through the conference method, 
which may be used at least experi- 
mentally to arrange a program of 
education for police service. (2) 
The improvement of the work of 
police officers in service. (3) The 
development of police-instructors 
who may serve as leaders of fellow 
officers. (4) The development of a 
procedure for the selection and pre- 
employment training of selected 
persons for police service. (5) The 
development of a program of train- 
ing for the promotion of police offi- 
cers in service. (6) The develop- 
ment of criteria or standards for 
evaluating police service. 

In conducting this course, Dr. 
Jackey will have experts participate 
from time to time in order that the 
authoritative service of criminolo- 
gists, finger-print workers, lawyers, 
economists, sociologists, and others 
may be had in carrying into effect 
the purposes of the course. 
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NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges will be held in Nashville, Tennes- 
see, Friday and Saturday, February 28 
and 29, 1936. In changing the time of 
the meeting to the close of the week of 
the Department of Superintendence 
the Executive Committee has endeav- 
ored to comply with the suggestion of 
a number of members who found the 
previous arrangement unsatisfactory. 

For a number of years members of 
the Association have expressed the de- 
sire to hold a meeting in Nashville. 
This expressed desire guided the Ex- 
ecutive Committee in making its choice. 
Nashville is an overnight ride from 
St. Louis where the Department of Su- 
perintendence will hold its meetings, 
thus making it possible for those who 
desire it to attend both meetings. 

Nashville has many points of edu- 
cational as well as of general interest 
for members and visitors to the Asso- 
ciation. It is one of the leading educa- 
tional centers of the South. In it are 
located Vanderbilt University and 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
two outstanding private higher institu- 
tions, each maintaining a lower divi- 
sion or junior college as a part of its 
organization. The Southern Y.M.C.A. 
Graduate School and Scarritt College 
are unique institutions in the field of 
religion and _ social service. Ward 
Belmont is one of the best known 
junior colleges for women, and David 
Lipscomb is a prominent coeduca- 
tional junior college of the Church of 
Christ. In a near-by suburban center 
is located the Nashville Agricultural 
and Normal Institute, the educational 
unit of the Adventist group, and Tre- 
vecca, a junior college of the Nazarene 
Church. 

Nashville is also a center of higher 


education for Negroes. Fisk Univer- 
sity is an outstanding coeducational 
institution and is closely associated 
with Meharry Medical College, the 
ranking medical school for Negroes. 
Adjacent to the city is located the 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
College for Negroes, a four-year co- 
educational institution. 

Numerous places of historic interest 
are located in and around Nashville. 
Outstanding among these are the homes 
and graves of Andrew Jackson and 
James K. Polk. Of special interest is 
the only full-size replica of the Parthe- 
non in the world, located in Centen- 
nial Park. Nashvilleisalso located near 
the center of the area of the Tennes- 
see River basin and is a comparatively 
short distance from some of the well- 
known developments of the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. Arrangements 
are being made for members and 
visitors to visit the Norris Dam, the 
Wilson Dam, and other points of 
special interest on the days immedi- 
ately preceding and following the 
meetings of the Association. 

Special round-trip tickets good for 
fifteen days are offered by railroads 
in all parts of the country except in 
the northeastern section. Since these 
rates are in force at all times it is not 
necessary to secure certificates. Good 
highways lead to Nashville from all 
directions. 

Nashville has ample hotel and con- 
vention facilities. Delegates and visi- 
tors can secure rooms in the best 
hotels in the city at the rate of $2.50 
per day for single room with bath and 
$4.00 for double room. 

Owing to the increasing nation-wide 
interest in the problem of American 
youth, the program and discussions 
of the Association promise to be of 
special interest. A detailed announce- 
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ment of the program will appear in 
the next issue of the Journal. 


Doak S. CAMPBELL, Secretary 


NATIONAL PANHELLENIC 


The twenty-second annual meeting 
of National Junior College Panhellenic 
was held August 24, 1935, in the Hotel 
Muehleback, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Miss Jo Flanagan presided as chair- 
man at this meeting which prepared 
for what promises to be a very success- 
ful year for panhellenic activities. Miss 
Flanagan’s retirement from active of- 
fice was regretfully received; a unani- 
mous vote of thanks was offered for 
her contribution to the development of 
the organization. 

Significant among the accomplish- 
ments of the 1935 meeting was the 
unanimous change of name from Na- 
tional College Panhellenic Council to 
National Junior College Panhellenic, 
and the decision to print a panhellenic 
information manual in October 1935, 
to be used in expanding the junior col- 
lege national fraternal system in recog- 
nized colleges. 

The chairman of the Scholarship 
Survey Committee reported difficulty 
in securing the necessary co-operation 
from the administrative officers of the 
colleges on relative scholastic stand- 
ings of the fraternal groups. It is 
hoped that 1935-36 will bring better 
results to the organization’s effort to 
assist through emphasis on scholastic 
records. 

The Eligibility and Nationalization 
Committee will take a prominent part 
during the coming year in publicizing 
the work of the national groups and 
their standards. 

A definite program of publicity on 
national junior college fraternity and 
sorority policies and programs was 
adopted. 

The Committee on Social Conditions 
on the College Campus advocated the 
assistance of the organization in the 
development of a sense of social re- 
sponsibility among the active mem- 


bers; the local panhellenic group 
should take a more active part in the 
guidance of social life in the junior 
college. 

The importance of building effective 
alumni interest during the pledge and 
active terms was stressed; constant 
alumni contact was advocated. The 
delegates reported increased efforts 
toward the development of alumni 
chapters. 

The 1936 meeting of National Junior 
College Panhellenic will be held in 
Chicago in August 1936. 


EVENING JUNIOR COLLEGE 


In February of the school year 1930, 
the administration of the Long Beach 
(California) Junior College and the 
Board of Education of the Long Beach 
City Schools organized the Evening 
Junior College. The purpose of the 
organization was first to extend the 
offerings of the Junior College to a 
greater number of people in the com- 
munity; and second, to make a more 
flexible program for day college stu- 
dents. The most convincing argu- 
ment for the organization of the eve- 
ning college was that a college plant 
with so great an investment should 
keep its doors open for a maximum 
number of hours during each school 
day. 

The requirements for evening col- 
lege classes are the same as for day 
classes. The University of California 
accepts the credits just as they do for 
the junior college courses; in fact, the 
evening classes are simply a contin- 
uation of the day program. 

The classes meet four evenings each 
week: Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Thursday. As a rule, classes 
scheduled for Friday night do _ not 
materialize. Three-unit classes recite 
one and one-half hours each evening— 
either Monday and Wednesday, or 
Tuesday and Thursday.  Five-unit 
(non-laboratory) courses recite two 
and one-half hours two evenings each 
week. Five-unit (laboratory) courses 
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are in session three hours three eve- 
nings each week. 

The salaries of the instructors are a 
very important item; we have found 
it most satisfactory to use the same 
salary rate per hour that is paid in 
the Junior College day school. The 
quality of work is the same and we 
have taken the position that if we 
pay the same rate for both day and 
evening college instruction, we will 
probably get the same sort of work 
from both instructor and student that 
is obtained in day classes. 

Approximately one-half of the eve- 
ning college faculty is selected from 
the day college instructors. The re- 
mainder are selected from unemployed 
or part-time instructors who meet our 
college requirements for credentials, 
number of years of experience in 
teaching, and so forth. 

The courses that are offered depend 
entirely upon the demand from the 
community. The demand has been in 
order about as follows: (1) commer- 
cial subjects, such as_ stenography, 
typing, business law, and accounting; 
(2) science, such as chemistry, phys- 
ics, anatomy, and physiology; (3) 
mathematics — college algebra, engi- 
neering, drawing, calculus; (4) Eng- 
lish — composition, business English, 
and literature; (5) social science— 
economics, psychology, philosophy; 
(6) art; (7) music; (8) physical edu- 
cation. 

The order of the demand for the 
various subjects would no doubt vary 
in different communities. We have a 
very definite demand from engineers 
in near-by oil fields for mathematics 
and science. 

In addition to the opportunities of- 
fered to regular college students, we 
offer terminal courses for those who do 
not desire college credit, and high- 
school credit for those who have not 
completed their high-school course. 
Adults who have not completed high 
school may take six or eight terminal 
college units each semester (three 
college units are equal to one high- 
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school unit), thus completing an en- 
tire high-school course in approxi- 
mately four years. 

The evening classes have been con- 
tinued over a period of ten semesters 
and the enrollment has increased from 
200 students in the beginning to a 
maximum of 750 during a given semes- 
ter. At the present time there are 40 
classes organized and the minimum 
enrollment is 15 students per class. 
Eighty per cent of the students are be- 
tween the ages of twenty and thirty 
years. 

The student activities consist of 
dances and activities of various kinds 
that are arranged by a student council. 
The council collects a fee of $1.00 from 
each student at the time of registration. 
During the semester closing in Febru- 
ary, they published a small four-page 
paper which they named the Viking 
Owl (The Viking is the name of the 
Junior College paper). 

In the organization of an evening 
college there are several items that are 
important: First, there should be a de- 
mand from the community for the 
courses. Second, good instruction is 
very necessary. Third, salary rates 
should be the same per hour for day 
and evening college teaching. Fourth, 
if it is necessary to use instructors who 
are employed full time in the day 
college, they should receive the same 
rate of pay per hour in the evening 
that they receive during the day. Fifth, 
full college credit should be given for 
all courses. Sixth, the general require- 
ments should be the same for both 
day and evening college classes. 

S. L. BRINTLE, Principal 
LonG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


CONCERNING SMOKING 

Many of the private junior colleges 
for young women have had problems 
recently in their attitude toward the 
matter of smoking on the part of their 
students. Such institutions will find 
much of interest in the following letter 
recently sent by President Richard G. 
Cox, of Gulf Park College, Mississippi, 
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to the parents of all students in resi- 
dence in that institution: 


Smoking has been forbidden since Gulf 
Park College was established in 1921. En- 
forcement of the regulation has become 
increasingly difficult as smoking among 
young women has grown more prevalent 
in recent years. We have never argued 
that smoking involves a moral issue. Our 
objections have been: the fire hazard; the 
slight injury to health and the lowering 
of mental efficiency even for moderate 
smokers; and the decided tendency, where 
smoking is allowed, for the habit to be- 
come excessive and almost universal. 

Success in the enforcement of the regu- 
lation has been questionable. Many have 
smoked secretly. Their consciences, so 
they say, have troubled them principally 
because they were not dealing with the 
college on a straightforward, co-operative 
basis, rather than because of any sense 
of serious wrong-doing in smoking. 

We have faced the question squarely, 
after years of study, and have presented 
a modified plan to the student body which 
has met with an immediate, favorable 
response. It is our confident hope that the 
number of cigarets used hereafter by 
those who have been accustomed to smoke 
will be greatly reduced, and that others 
will be less likely to smoke or to become 
established in the habit. 

An appeal has been made to all stu- 
dents to observe the regulation which 
still obtains against smoking in the dor- 
mitory, on the campus or beach, or in 
any public or semi-public place during 
the school year. For those who have 
smoked regularly in the past, and whom 
we cannot persuade to join the non- 
smoking group, we are setting aside a 
definite place where these girls, with the 
written approval of their parents, may 
smoke at certain limited, leisure hours. 
This will not result in any prejudice 
against them on the part of officials of 
the college. 

Students who have resolved to ob- 
serve the general regulation will not be 
tempted to smoke as in the past when 
others have violated the regulation in 
their presence. A compensating extra 
privilege (one extra cut per semester, or 
its equivalent) is to be granted to stu- 
dents who do not smoke. Those who sign 
a statement at the end of each month 
giving their word of honor that they have 


not smoked during the preceding month 
will be eligible for this extra privilege, 

It is our purpose to discourage smoking 
and to permit it only for those who smoke 
in a definite place and at certain limited 
hours, with the approval of their parents; 
to protect and encourage those who are 
resolved not to smoke, whatever their 
attitude may have been in the past; and 
to substitute straightforward dealing for 
subterfuge. 

Students and faculty seem to agree 
that this is a fair, rational, modernized 
plan that will work to the benefit and 
satisfaction of all concerned. 


REVERSING THE CHARGES 


Always there are adventurers. The 
college world knows well a certain 
virile young executive who was given 
charge of developing a new junior col- 
lege program to meet new social needs. 
The first item in his prospectus was 
“to Hell with tradition,” or words to 
that effect, and his friends say that he 
has fulfilled his wish through the vi- 
tality of his unharnessed outlook, 
which others are beginning to envy 
and to copy. On the West Coast, an- 
other junior college program of edu- 
cation for social needs began, not as 
usual with a canvass of other pro- 
grams and catalogues and curricula, 
but with a census of the unsupplied 
needs of the city which was to pay 
the cost of its maintenance. These 
two institutions, by general consent, 
have paved the way for the inde- 
pendent junior college. The second 
institution has taken but five years 
to “reverse the charges.” It opened 
its doors with a double offering, 
the traditional liberal arts course, 
duplicating the first two years’ work 
at the university, and a comprehen- 
Sive assembly of “semiprofessional” 
courses, devised to meet certain care- 
fully identified social needs. And when 
its doors were opened for enrollment, 
true to tradition the thousands of tra- 
dition-bound sons and daughters of 
tradition-bound parents flocked to the 
traditional course of liberal studies 
duplicating that of the university—75 
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per cent of them—and 25 per cent to 
the new type of semiprofessional 
courses. The rivalry between adven- 
ture and tradition waggled on for half 
q decade, and the percentages have 
been reversed. And thus new hope 
arises for some of the rest of us who 
are tired of wearing the old academic 
bridle and would like to step out a 
bit. 

Believe it or not, the junior college 
holds, or is in position to hold, the 
American college frontier today, in 
spite of the verdict of a very distin- 
guished elder statesman, who has said: 
“The junior college is Just a disease, a 
pesky disease.” A fairly healthy dis- 
ease, Wwe judge: five hundred and 
twenty-six “cases” today, enrolling 
more than one hundred and ten thou- 
sand students, whereas six years ago 
there were only four hundred and five 
such institutions and fifty-four thou- 
sand students. 

They are doing things, these husky 
young college groups. Already they 
have all the necessary trimmings of 
stability, atmosphere, stadia, athletics, 
periodicals, activities, institutional 
loyalty, and “plants” rivaling those of 
many old-time four-year’ colleges! 
Without traditions or conventions to 
hobble them, they are sitting easy on 
both present and future, because theirs 
is still the right to experiment, theirs 
still the will to adventure. 

They are taking up adult education 
too, a service that bulges with oppor- 
tunity—if they can get the right kind 
of teachers for that difficult job. These 
teachers must be not only trained, 
they must be courageous, and above 
all else they must be free of political 
control; and there is the rub! In pub- 
lic junior colleges, at least. And they 
must fight the evils of mass production 
and of standardization as they would 
the plague.—G. H. Moore, in What the 
Colleges Are Doing, May 1935. 


INFORMATION FROM PARENTS 


Dean Chadwick, of Duluth Junior 
College, last year distributed a ques- 
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tion blank to the parents of all stu- 
dents in the junior college in an effort 
to form closer contacts with the par- 
ents and also to assemble significant 
information concerning the study hab- 
its of the students. Since the questions 
asked may be of interest to other jun- 
ior colleges, they are reproduced be- 
low: 

1. Does he study at home at night? 
How many hours does he study each 
evening? 

2. Check the nights that he studies at 
home: Monday; Tuesday; Wednesday; 
Thursday; Friday; Saturday; Sunday. 

3. Does he have a budget for the week? 
(The budget provides definite hours 
and days for work, study, and rec- 
reation.) 

4, Does he have a good place to study at 
home? 

5. Does he have a desk or table that he 
can use regularly for his study? 

6. Does the radio compete for his atten- 
tion? (Some students report that they 
try to study with the radio going 
near them. This is quite impossible. 
Divided aitention results, and ineffi- 
cient study habits develop because 
concentration is impossible.) 

7. How about his health: (a) Appetite? 
(b) Weight? (c) Energy? (d) Fre- 
quent illness? (e) Is he absent fre- 
quently due to illness? 

8. Does he have work to do outside of 
college? What does he do? Does it 
prevent him from having 50 hours a 
week for class work and study? 

9. How does he use his leisure time? 
What are his hobbies? Does he con- 
fide in you? 

10. What are his vocational plans? Are 
they the same as in September? 

11. Is he discouraged about his college 
work? Does he blame the teachers? 
Does he blame himself? Does he think 
the world owes him a living? 


WHO SHOULD GO TO COLLEGE?* 


Newspapers, movies, and even the 
literature of colleges have given col- 
lege life an atmosphere of pleasure, 
romance, and excitement that often 


*From a mimeographed bulletin of 
Rochester (Minnesota) Junior College, 
intended for local distribution. 
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deceives both students and parents. 
Students who have the wrong con- 
ception of college life are thus often 
attracted to our educational centers. 
While college life may be, and should 
be, one of the most pleasant periods 
in one’s life, it is predominantly a 
period of work and preparation. 

Some observing the lighter side of 
college life (it is more easily seen by 
the public than from the classroom, 
laboratory, or library) lose sight of the 
real purpose of an education. 

One objective of education is to help 
the student to discover his individual 
abilities; to help him develop the 
power of analyzing his environment so 
that he may make the greatest possible 
contribution to society. A study of our 
present ills suggests that much of our 
trouble today is our failure to ac- 
complish what an education is pre- 
sumed to do. Perhaps this failure is 
due to the fact that too many have been 
going through the motions of getting 
an education and not making a serious 
effort to become educated. Perhaps 
we have had too many of the wrong 
kind of people going to college and not 
enough of the right kind. 

This raises the question in the minds 
of many parents, “Should my boy or 
girl go to college?” In answer, atten- 
tion must be directed to the abilities, 
mental habits, and interests of the 
boy or girl. To be successful in college 
a student must have the proper com- 
bination of all three of these in their 
more desirable aspects. The lack of 
any one of these may mean failure. 

How may we know if one has the 
proper qualities for successful work 
in college? Educators have endeavored 
to devise a system of tests to assist in 
advising prospective students. 

At the Rochester Junior College we 
have just completed a study of some 
of these tests which have been given 
to our students before entering col- 
lege. This study pertains to our en- 
rollment for the past five years. We 
find that while these tests furnish some 


indication of the probable success of a 
high-school graduate in college too 
much reliance upon them may lead to 
misdirection of some students. There 
are some important factors that a test 
does not adequately measure. Study 
habits, wise use of time, concentration, 
and the desire for knowledge are not 
easy to ascertain by tests. Progress 
is being made, but more must be done 
before we can regiment our education 
on the basis of tests. Nevertheless 
these tests should assist a parent or 
student in deciding upon a college 
career. In our study we have found 
high-school grades the most reliable 
index of success in collese. Of 248 
students entering Rochester Junior 
College from the local high school 
during the past five years 34 registered 
with an average grade below 80. Only 
one has done satisfactory college work. 
Thirty-nine of the 248 had high-school 
averages above 90, all of whom did 
satisfactory work here. 

We have had 96 students in this 


five-year period to register from all 


high schools who were in the lower 
half of their graduating class. Only 
12 of these have done successful work 
here. Four have done successful work 
elsewhere and nine have been unsuc- 
cessful. Those from the upper half 
of their class show a distinct improve- 
ment in college work. Those who 
were in the upper quarter of their 
class have comparatively few failures. 
We may conclude that unless a high- 
school student ranks in the upper 
half of his class he should not con- 
sider college. Those in the upper 
fourth should give college serious con- 
sideration. 

Other things should be considered in 
deciding whether or not to go to col- 
lege. A student should be interested in 
serious reading and capable of con- 
tinued application. Good study habits 
are essential. If one does not have 
these essentials when entering college 
disappointment is likely to be the 
result. 
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WILLIAM BENNETT BIZZELL, The Re- 
lations of Learning. University of 
Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 1934. 177 pages. 


The convocation addresses de- 
livered from 1925-34 by President 
William Bennett Bizzell, of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, together with 
his inaugural address of 1926 and 
an address delivered at Iowa State 
College, 1934, have been compiled 
in one volume, The Relations of 
Learning. Throughout the volume 
the author has very ably related 
learning in its various aspects to 
the economic, the political, and the 
social problems of the state. 

Impelled by an overwhelming 
love for students and an abiding 
faith in the purposes of educational 
institutions, the author has put 
forth his best efforts to create the 
right relationship between student 
and teacher, to bring about the right 
attitude to students toward college 
life, and to stimulate a yearning 
for scholarship. 

The scholarship and the teaching 
experience of the author, so clearly 
reflected throughout the book, make 
him jealously guard and promote 
high standards of universities. Never 
once does he lose sight of the fact 
than an educational institution owes 
a debt to the state for the privileges 
it enjoys. These advantages bring 
obligations which should be met 
by the production of staunch, up- 
right, clear-thinking citizens. 

Fully aware of the fact that the 
motive of the vast majority of stu- 
dents for attendance upon college is 
complex, over and over again he 


stresses the fact that intellectual 
pursuits should be primary. With 
no hesitant voice does he assure us 
that happiness, as well as courage 
and labor, accompanies the quest 
for knowledge; yet, with frankness 
he reminds us that the happiness, 
the thrill, the satisfaction which 
come from the adventure of pursu- 
ing knowledge are proportional to 
the effort expended. 

Much is said about adjustments 
necessary to meet changing condi- 
tions. Not unmindful of the charges 
of ineffectiveness throughout the 
school system, he urges a balance 
of the theoretical and the practical. 
Necessity for evaluation of courses 
is recognized and dealt with. 

The author has a very definite 
conviction as to the aims of an edu- 
cational institution. These are dis- 
cussed under “Dualism in Learn- 
ing.” This duality he expresses as 
preparation for a vocational or a 
professional career, and prepara- 
tion for rational living. Some of the 
definite aims which he names and 
stresses throughout the book are 
“to discipline conduct, to correct 
false impressions, to conquer temp- 
tations, to strengthen the texture 
of the human fabric.” 

Since one of the peculiar duties 
and privileges of the junior college 
is intimate contact with the stu- 
dent body, this type of college has 
an enviable opportunity of empha- 
sizing the aims and the ideals set 
forth in this inspiring book. Junior 
college instructors will lay the book 
down not only with a stronger de- 
sire to motivate the students coming 
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under their tuition to a deeper reali- 
zation of the true meaning of edu- 
cation, but also with a strengthened 
conception of the functions of a 
junior college. 
J. THOMAS DAVIS 
JOHN TARLETON 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
STEPHENVILLE, TEXAS 


CHARLES C. MATHERS, ALICE H. 
SPALDING, and MELITA H. SKIL- 
LEN, Behind the Footlights. Sil- 
ver, Burdett and Company, New 
York. 1935. 499 pages. 


This book seems to possess splen- 
did possibilities as a text for a course 
in school dramatics. In the junior 
college field it should be an excellent 
text for a beginning class in the art 
of acting and play production. It 
is well organized for class use and 
the suggested assignments, exer- 
cises, and new-type tests at the end 
of each chapter are a feature of this 
work on the technique of dramatics. 

Behind the Footlights is divided 
into three sections. The approach 
is a logical one for educational 
dramatics. An attempt is made to 
show by an analysis of plays, and 
the essentials of dramatic structure, 
the particular effects which are 
sought in acting and staging. Ex- 
amples of the different types of 
dramatic writing are given and the 
special problems of presenting each 
form on the stage are discussed 
both from the standpoint of the 
actor and the director. Cuttings 


from such modern plays as The . 


Torchbearers, Outward Bound, The 
Show Off, and Seventh Heaven are 
used as the basis for these discus- 
sions. 

The second division of the book 
is devoted to the technique of act- 
ing. The chapters on pantomime, 


facial expression, and the effective 
use of the voice in emotional ex- 
pression are not only adequate for 
beginners, but contain suggestions 
which would be valuable for more 
advanced classes. The problems of 
translating the dramatist’s words 
into action on the stage by the pro- 
jection of character through panto- 
mime, voice, dress, and make-up re- 
ceive enough attention to develop 
some understanding of this particu- 
lar phase of the subject. 

Part III is devoted to the prob- 
lems of producing the play: the 
principles of theater architecture, 
lighting the stage, blocking out and 
rehearsing the play, and other mat- 
ters involved in the mechanics of 
production. The terms used in the 
vernacular of the stage are ex- 
plained and the work done by each 
member of the stage staff is de- 
scribed. As much material on the 
building of stage sets, and such de- 
tails of production as polishing the 
performance and_ rehearsing for 
emotional interpretation, is con- 
sidered as can be included in a first- 
year course in play production. 
There are probably more exercises 
in the problems of staging and light- 
ing than can be used. 

The book is provided with a well- 
selected bibliography. This includes 
books on drama and the theater, 
plays for reading, and a list of plays 
and musical comedies for school 
and dramatic club presentation. 

The authors of this book are to 
be commended for the manner in 
which they have kept the problems 
of the classroom in mind in their 
arrangement and organization of a 
course in dramatics and in provid- 
ing material to prepare students for 
participation in plays in school, to 
enjoy the spoken drama in the 
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professional theater, or to partici- 
pate in the activities of Little 
Theater organizations. 
PAUL F. Opp 
FAIRMONT STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FAIRMONT, WEST VIRGINIA 


RUTH STRANG, Personal Develop- 
ment and Guidance in College 
and Secondary School. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 1934. 341 
+ vill pages. 

The title of this excellent book 
is unfortunately misleading, inas- 
much as the title actually describes 
a series of four books planned by 
Dr. Strang (see p. 6). This, the first 
volume, is a compendium of re- 
search studies covering the period 
1919-33, inclusive, on the topics of 
admission of students to college, 
their orientation and educational 
guidance. Greatest stress is laid on 
studies of grades and tests and their 
uses in admissions, orientation, and 
educational guidance. 

A scholarly introductory chapter, 
so good that it seems far too brief, 
summarizes studies and articles on 
student personnel functions in both 
high school and college, the officers 
involved, and attempts at evalua- 
tion. Here, as in the rest of the 
book, one wishes that the author 
would devote more time to inter- 
preting and synthesizing the studies 
analyzed. A summary of half a 
page 1s far too brief for a chapter 
of sixty pages on the whole scope 
of personnel work. Dr. Strang has 
undoubtedly “digested” a_ great 
mass of materials during the writ- 
ing of such a book, and the reader 
feels a bit cheated that she has not 
Shared with him more of the ma- 
turity of her judgment and inter- 
pretation. 

This is an almost monumental 
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research and _ reference volume, 
without which no serious personnel 
worker or personnel - minded ad- 
ministrator can afford to work. 
There is a bibliography of 618 items 
which supplements, for the topics 
covered, the other chief reference 
volume for the college personnel 
worker, Cowley’s Personnel Biblio- 
graphical Index. The very complete 
analysis of 125-150 admissions stud- 
ies to some extent duplicates the 
material of Dr. David Segel’s excel- 
lent United States Office of Educa- 
tion Bulletin, Prediction of Success 
in College, also published in 1934. 
Mechanical features that delight 
the reviewer’s heart are freedom 
from footnotes, sections at the end 
of each chapter on Research Trends 
for the Future, and a very complete 
Table of Contents and Index. 

With some trepidation, it is sug- 
gested that the following topics 
might be of prime interest to the 
readers of The Junior College Jour- 
nal: personnel officers and func- 
tions, pp. 11-47; relationship of 
high-school records and college 
marks, pp. 92-110; orientation of 
college students, pp. 137-48; stu- 
dent retention in junior college, 
pp. 152-53; factors of success in 
academic work, pp. 188—238; choice 
of courses, pp. 244-50, and tech- 
niques of study, pp. 251-74. 

The readers of this book will 
doubtless wish to encourage Dr. 
Strang in the speedy formulation 
of the other three volumes of her 
projected series, consisting of anal- 
ysis (and more interpretation!) of 
research studies in the fields of in- 
dividual counseling, control of stu- 
dents’ environment, and vocational 


suidance. 
5 C. GILBERT WRENN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 
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2913. 


2914. 


2915. 


HEATH, Harrison F., “Announcement 
of Two-Year Technical Courses,” 
San Jose State College Bulletin 
(July 1935), XIV, 1-48. 

The fourth edition of a booklet giv- 
ing detailed information regarding thirty 
semiprofessional courses offered at San 
Jose Junior College, California. The 
thirty courses are found in the follow- 
ing fields: art, aviation, commerce, 
dental assistants, home economics, in- 
dustrial education, journalism, library 
clerkship, music, photography, police 
training, radio engineering, speech, and 
recreational leadership. 


HERTZLER, SILAS, “Attendance at Men- 
nonite Schools and Colleges in 1933- 
1934,” Mennonite Quarterly Review 
(October, 1934). 

Includes statistical summary for five 
Mennonite junior colleges. 


KERSEY, VIERLING, “Junior College 
Support,” California Schools (June 
1935), VI, 191. 


Information on two plans of state 
support under consideration by the 
legislature of California. 


O’Brien, F. P., “The Public Junior 
College as a Community Asset: A 
Survey Study for Pratt, Kansas,” 
Kansas Studies in Education, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas, 
January 1935, Vol. II, No. 4, 41 
pages. 

Discussion of the nature of the junior 
college, need for one, probable cost, 
community service, etc. “By the ap- 
plication of a set of tentative prin- 
ciples formulated for the purpose, four 
of the items seem to favor within 
limitations the establishment of a jun- 
ior college at Pratt, and five seem not to 
favor such establishment.” 


* This is a continuation of Bibliography 
on Junior Colleges by Walter C. Eells 
(United States Office of Education Bulle- 
tin [1930], No. 2), which contained the 
first 1,600 titles of this numbered sequence. 
Assistance is requested from authors of 
publications which should be included. 


2916. 


2917. 





Peters, Mary E., “A Project in Teach- 
ing Modern Languages, San Mateo 
Junior College,” Hispania (December 
1934), XVII, 367-69. 


Describes two types of courses of- 
fered for university preparatory and 
terminal types of students. “The ma- 
jority of average men and women 
should be given larger opportunities 
for breadth of culture and sympathy— 
their training should be extensive rather 
than intensive. This objective can be 
attained by separating them from their 
comrades in more specialized fields and 
giving them in these two years of junior 
college a gleam of their own to follow, a 
vision of attainment in the culture of 
mankind and the field of good citizen- 
ship, no matter what line of occupation 
they may take up.” 


RepForp, Epwarp H., “The Status of 
Journalism in the Junior College,” 
English Journal (College Edition) 
(December 1934), XXIII, 818-23. 


A study based on catalogues of 394 
junior colleges. Finds that 81 institu- 
tions in 25 states offer courses in jour- 
nalism, that over one-third of all jun- 
ior college journalism in the United 
States is offered in California. Only 8 
of the 81 “‘offer a curriculum which can 
seriously be considered as vocational.” 


2918. Ruess, MarJorie, The Junior Campus, 


2919. 


2920. 
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Vol. VI, Los Angeles Junior College, 
Los Angeles, California, 1935, 240 


pages. 

Annual of the college. Profusely 
illustrated. 
SHEARER, JOSEPHINE (editor), The 


Torch of Kappa Delta Phi (June 
1935), VIII, 1-32. 

Annual publication of this junior col- 
lege sorority, giving chapter news, con- 
vention reports, etc. 


STEARN, EsTHER W., Christian Col- 
lege: What Shall I Do? Christian 
College, Columbia, Missouri, May 
1935, 82 pages. 

Represents a year’s work by the fac- 
ulty of the institution outlining for each 
of a large number of selected vocations 
a brief description of the work, re- 
quirements, preparation, etc. 
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2921. 


2922. 


2923. 


2924. 


Works, GeorGE A., “Proceedings of 
the Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education,” North Central 
Association Quarterly (July 1935), 
X, 47-92. 


Contains an extensive comparative 
study of costs and related items for 228 
institutions—23 universities, 40 teachers 
colleges, 33 junior colleges, and 132 
other institutions. Also contains lists 
of all junior colleges accredited by 
the North Central Association and all 
the other regional accrediting agencies. 


WRENN, C. GILBERT, University Train- 
ing and Vocational Outlets, Stanford 
University, California, 1935, 74 
pages. 


A booklet of composite authorship by 
Stanford faculty members outlining the 
opportunities in the fields of biology, 
business administration, chemistry, 
physics, economics, education, engineer- 
ing, English, foreign languages, geology, 
art, history, journalism, law, mathe- 
matics, medicine, psychology, public 
speaking, and political science. “One 
large group of students to which this 
bulletin will be of value are students 
in junior colleges who are planning to 
take university work.”’’ 


WRENN, C. GILBERT, and Coe, Lvu- 
ELLA, How To Read Rapidly and 
Well: A Manual of Silent Reading, 
Stanford University Press, Califor- 
nia, 1935, 16 pages. 


“These directions for effective silent 
reading are for college and high-school 
students who need to make of their 
reading a more keen-edged tool, who 
need to read both more rapidly and 
with better comprehension.” 


CAMPBELL, Doak S., “Some Results 
if Research Findings Were Applied 
to Junior College Curriculums,” in 
The Application of Research Find- 
ings to Current Educational Prac- 
tices (American Educational Re- 
search Association, 1935 meeting, 
Atlantic City), pp. 192-95. 


“Types of research which have 
yielded results that might bring about 
modifications in the junior college cur- 
riculum, if applied, may be classed as 
follows: (1) studies of adult activities, 
(2) studies of opinions of those quali- 
fied to give them, (3) studies of cur- 
rent practice, (4) studies of achieve- 
ment.” 
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CHADWICK, RayMonp D., “Some Prob- 
lems of the Liberal Arts College,’* 
School and Society (October 5, 
1935), XLII, 463-64. 


Discussion of article by S. M. Stoke, 
“Is the Game Worth the Candle” in 
Journal of Higher Education, by the 
dean of Duluth Junior College. Dis- 
cusses the relation of the junior col- 
lege to the liberal arts college. 


CuTLER, FREDERICK A., “A Study to 
Determine the Status of Business 
Education in the Junior Colleges 
of California.” Los Angeles, 1935, 
93 pages, 18 tables, bibliography of 
51 titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. A 
questionnaire study of junior colleges 
in Oregon, Washington, and California 
to determine the aims of business edu- 
cation, enrollment in commercial de- 
partments, curricula offerings, and 
placement policies. 


EELLS, WALTER Crossy, “Junior Col- 
leges Grow,” New York Times (Sun- 
day, June 23, 1935). 


“About 2,000,000 young people are 
graduating this month from 40,000 pub- 
lic and private secondary schools in all 
parts of the country. ... ‘Where do we 
go from here?’ is the question that 
these people are asking as they face a 
world partially out of joint and al- 
ready overcrowded with the unem- 
pheyved. . « « « The junior college as the 
logical completion of secondary edu- 
cation, may well be the greatest safe- 
guard for the future of American 
democracy. In a society as complex 
as ours, the high school is no longer 
sufficient to prepare for a satisfactory 
level of intelligent and productive citi- 
zenship. A junior college education 
may well be as common tomorrow as 
is a high school education today.”’’ 


EELLS, WALTER CrossBy, “Good Refer- 
ences on the Junior College” (Good 

References, Bibliography Series, Bib- 
liography No. 31, U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D.C., 1935), 11 
pages. 

Contains fifty references. “In this 
leaflet is included only a part of the 
outstanding literature which has been 
published since the Office of Education 
issued its Bibliography on Junior Col- 
leges in 1930. On account of the brevity 
of the present bibliography, most of 
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the articles in educational periodicals 
have been omitted. Material is classified 
under the following headings: General 
Works, History and Status; Functions; 
Organization and Administration; Cur- 
riculum and Teaching; Library; Staff; 
Buildings; and Students and Student 
Activities.” 


EVENDEN, Epwarp S., and OTHERS, 
“National Survey of the Education 
of Teachers” (U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D.C., 1933, No. 
10), 6 volumes, 1933-35. 


Vol. II, “Teacher Education Curric- 
ula,” Part III (pp. 255-365), entitled 
“Teacher Education Curricula in Uni- 
versities, Colleges, and Junior Colleges.” 
It treats in considerable detail the 
aims of 57 junior colleges and con- 
tains tabulated material on a group of 
38 junior colleges. Occasional refer- 
ences to junior colleges in other por- 
tions of the survey. 


FLETCHER, M. J., “The Case for the 
Public Junior College,” New York 
State Education (June 1935), XXII, 
685-87. 


Outlines the reasons for the increase 
of junior colleges with special emphasis 
on the social and economic factors. 


HEATH, Harrison F., Two-Year Tech- 
nical Courses: Training for the 
Semi-Professions (Fourth Edition), 
San Jose Junior College, San Jose, 
California, July 1935, 48 pages. 


Outlines thirty semiprofessional 
courses offered by the institution. 


IMLER, J. DONALD, “Recent Trends in 
Teaching Economics on the Junior 
College Level,” Los Angeles, 1935, 
121 pages, bibliography of 35 an- 
notated titles. 


Unpublished Master’s thesis at the 
University of Southern California. A 
questionnaire study of trends in the 
teaching of economics in the public 
junior colleges of California. Covers 
objectives, curriculum organization, 
and methods of instruction. 


JACOBSON, J. Z., “Depression Pro- 
duces a Jewish College,” B’Nai 
B Rith. 

Outlines origin and development of 
the People’s Junior College in Chicago, 
following the closing of Crane Junior 
College. Extensive quotations given in 
School Review for October 1935. 
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JoHNSON, B. LaMar, “The Stephens 
College Library Program and Its 
Implications for the High School 
Library,” North Central Association 
Quarterly (April 1935), IX, 403-6. 


This paper constitutes a report made 
by the Library Committee cf the Com- 
mission on Secondary Schools of the 
North Central Association on April 19, 
1934. 


JOHNSON, B. LAMAR, “Dormitory Li- 
braries at Stephens College,” Li- 
brary Quarterly (April 1935), V, 
215-31. 

Describes dormitory libraries as be- 
ing developed at Stephens College and 
notes certain factors relating to the use 
of them. Discusses location, hours of 
opening, book transfer, staff, types of 
books, books lost, purpose in reading, 
and use of magazines and newspapers. 


JOHNSON, B. Lamar, “Books All 
Around Them,” School and Society 
(May 18, 1935), XLI, 676-81. 


An account of the experimental li- 
brary work being carried on al Ste- 
phens College, Missouri. 


JOHNSON, B. Lamar, “Criteria for 
Defining New Type Courses,” School 
and Society (September 14, 1935), 
XLII, 359-65. 


An address at the Northwestern Uni- 
versity Junior College Conference, July 
15, 1935. An effort to answer the ques- 
tion: “‘What steps must be taken by 
the junior college interested in remak- 
ing its curriculum to the end that, 
in so far as the college can determine, 
it will meet the needs of its individual 
students ?”’’ 


KEFAUVER, GRAYSON N., and EAST- 
BURN, Lacey A., “Selected References 
on the Organization of Secondary 
Education,” School Review (Octo- 
ber 1935), XLIII, 621-27. 


Includes a section on “Junior Col- 
lege’? consisting of 13 annotated refer- 
ences, 9 of them from the Junior Col- 
lege Journal. 


Lewis, GABE, “The Dean of Men,” 
Texas Outlook (October 1935), XIX, 
50-51. 

Based upon the experience of the 


author as dean at John Tarleton Junior 
College, Texas. 
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For One Semester Course 


“T'welve Hours of Hygiene” 
110 Illustrations. 387 Pages. Washable Cloth, $1.90 


This textbook has been developed to meet the requirements 
of colleges giving courses for one hour a week for a semester. 

The book presents a comprehensive survey of personal hy- 
giene; it has continuity; it is scientifically accurate; it is thought 
provoking; it is interesting and inspirational. 

By F. L. Meredith, M.D., Professor of Hygiene in Tufts Col- 
lege; Lecturer on Hygiene, Simmons College; Author of “Hy- 
giene” and ‘Health of Youth.” 


For One Year Course 
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“Hygiene 2d Edition 
230 Illustrations. 832 Pages. Cloth, $3.50 


Designed to meet the requirements of college students for a 
year's course. No previous study of the subjects treated is pre- 
supposed. By F. L. Meredith, M.D. 
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Comprehensive Examinations in the Social Sciences and 


Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges 
By Epwarp SAFForRD JONES 
Director of Personnel Research, The University of Buffalo 
Two pertinent investigations regarding this important development in our colleges today, made under 
a subvention from the General Education Board for the Association of American Colleges. 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN 
AMERICAN COLLEGES is a basic study, 
scientifically treated, setting forth what college 
teachers and administrators, undergraduates 
and graduates think, and what actual practice 
shows about the comprehensive examination 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES is a monograph of 
comprehensive examination questions in His- 
tory, Economics, Government, Sociology and 
Psychology, with analytical comment by Dr. 
Jones and experienced colleagues in these fields. 


and related problems. 434 pp. 128 pp. $1.25 (paper cover). 
No one interested in better college teaching can afford to be without these two important volumes. 
Both books for $3.50. Address 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 
19 West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 











Outstanding Publications in the Field of the American College 


BULLETIN of the Association of American Colleges, edited by Robert L. Kelly. Issued four times 
a year. Association of American Colleges. Annual subscription, $3.00. 

The Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual Meeting (1935): Addresses; Annual Reports of 
Officers; Reports of Sections on Guidance Measurements; Admission and Finance; The Progress 
of Twenty Years. Membership, Minutes, Constitution. $1.50. 

Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges, by Edward Safford Jones. Association of 
American Colleges. $2.50. 

Comprehensive Examination Questions Used in the Social Sciences, by Edward Safford Jones. 
An essential supplement to Comprehensive Examinations in American Colleges by the same 
author. Association of American Colleges. $1.25. 

Architectural Planning of the American College, by J. Fredrick Larson and Archie M. Palmer. The 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 0. . ; 
Colle A Instruction in Art, by Archie M. Palmer and Grace Holton. Association of American 

olleges. $1.00. ; ; 

College Music, by Randall Thompson. Report of an investigation of non-professional offerings in 
typical selected institutions under a subvention from the Carnegie Corporation. The Macmillan 

ompany. $2.50 ; 
Orders for the above publications may be sent to the 


19 w.44thst. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES New York 
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